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MECHANICS’ CHILDREN, 
HINTS TO AGRARIANS. 


PREFACE. 
At a time when agitators are making every effort to 


"undermine our civil, moral, and religious liberties, it be- 


comes those who see the mischief in all its various forms 
of approach to guard against it, In the following series 
we wish to inculcate this one truth—that a man may be 


perfectly happy let his situation in life be what it may, 


provided he be prudent, industrious, and honest. 

Mechanics have sometimes said to me, that writers 
seldom look at them as a body; that the most ever done 
for them has been in a tract, or in a few isolated tales, 
whilst. professional and rich men have frequently been 
represented as a whole and as individuals. Novels, plays, 
and romances, have brought them out in full relief in every 
variety, and in the most attractive form, but that these 
works are no guides for the mechanic. 

This is too true; no man is thought worthy of being 
the hero of two volumes, unless the author has the pri- 
vilege of conducting him to fame, fortune, and noble 
birth. It is in vain that the poet tells us that “ an honest 
man’s the noblest work of God.” We look upon this man 
as a very poor affair, unless with his honesty he has 
riches. How often do we wound the feelings of a me- 
chanic by expressing our surprise and admiration, if his 
child or apprentice return a purse of lost money—as if 
honesty and wealth were always to be found together; 
and that it is hard for a mechanic to be honest ! 

Even political ists—excepting Miss Mitford, 
who does not pretend to the name of political economist 
—do not regard mechanics as a distinct people. They 
labour to find out the cause of poverty, but they never 
dream vf encouraging the working classes to increase 
their means of happiness. Ifa mechanic take up one of 
these political economy works, he will see in what an im- 
poverished light he is held up to the world, and he at 
length begins to think that he is an oppressed and in- 
jured man. From Adam Smith, the most elevated, to 
Harriet Martineau the lowest of the class, their aim has 
been to work out pauperism, not to work in cheerful in- 
dustry. 

It is these hateful creeds that prevent the mechanic 
from being respected as a man, and now, when the still 
nore hateful creed of Malthusianism is added to them, 
there is nothing left for a man who depends for support 
on his daily labour, but celibacy and contempt. He must 
work out his sullen existence, and like an old dog go off 
in some obscure corner to die. 

It is therefore bred in the bone and sinews of the la- 
bouring classes, that it is not possible for them to possess 
the common, binding virtues of society, unless they be- 
come rich. In consequence of this they overlook the 
being and end of their creation—which is to improve their 
own moral nature, as well as to promote peace and good 
will towards others. They overlook the dignity of their 
situation on earth, they forget that it is neither the rich 
nor the poor man that God contemplates, but the man 
himself. The Almighty has nothing to do with a man’s 
outward possessions, for he that rises from the tomb, 
behind which he has left all his wealth, stands before 
God's awful majesty, no richer than the poor sexton, who 
shut him out from that world which he loved so well. 

Of one thing let the mechanic and labo be d 
—that the king, who died yesterday, is no more a king 
in heaven than he is at this moment king on earth. It 
is but a very little speck of our whole body that finds its 
way to the presence of the Great Judge—this speck is the 
core of our heart; if that is sound, it then lives for ever, 
but, if it be corrupt, it must perish. 

Mechanics—it is you that I now address, it is with the 
core of your hearts and your children’s hearts that I am 
interesting myself, for, after all, this is the most import- 
ant business of your lives. Let me hope that I have, in 
Mr. White, drawn no ideal character—no solitary cha- 
racter I meen, for this person is a living witness, suf. 
rounded by children and friends such as I have described 
them. Ihave merely altered names and occupations, 
and if I perceive that his simplicity, his honest opinions, 
and his freedom from selfishness, have interested you, I 
shall be encouraged to proceed still further. You shall 
no longer have to complain that books are written solely. 
for the benefit of the rich, and that all the virtues for 
your examples are selected from the high-born and the 
wealthy. 

If these pages should ever reach the eye of the noble 
mechanic whose excellent life is here held up to view, 
he will not, I am sure, take offence at the use I have 
made of his example; in what better way could I benefit 
others so well as to show from what source his happiness 
springs? His creed is to do the most possible good to the 
greatest number of persons, and his care and aim is to 
render all within his influence contented with their sta- 
tion in life, and to have a respect for public opinion. He 
does not effect this by pointing to riches and b s— 


bone and sinew of our country—their agitations are of 
no use but to mislead, for if their levellency, or agrarian 
schemes, were to prosper, in what respect would you be 
the gainers. If you should fullow their crude and mis- 
chievous advice, and pull down the rich and powerful ; 
reducing them to beggary ; their possession, if divided 
amongst you, would not add even one guinea to each 
man. And then, after all, you would still have-to gain 
your living as mechanics—in point of worldly considera- 
tions you would be worse off than before—the few must 
govern the many, and if that few consist of the ignorant 
and designing, your fate will be hard indeed. ' 
Wealth is power—this the humblest intellect under- 

stands, No man, however obscure in birth and educa- 
tion, after he becomes wealthy, likes to see the ignorant 


and illiterate at the head of public institutions. He knows | 


that, unless we are governed by strong and equitable laws, 
his wealth and his liberty would be insecure. He is 
prompted, therefore, to select such men to govern us as 
will give him security. It is his wealth which enables 
him to seek out men distinguished for talent and judg- 
ment, this he does for his own purposes directly, and in- 
directly for others. Ifa man can get a law passed which 
shall firmly establish him in his possessions and schemes, 
this same law will operate in favour of a whole com- 
munity. 

The rich man, therefore, selfish though his motives 
may be, applies all his power to consolidate the Union. 
He knows that if he were to follow the advice of needy, 
foreign adventarers, this Union would crumble to pieces, 
and we should fall a prey to some foreign power—these 
foreign powers have always emissaries among us work- 
ing out the plot. Be ye not therefore so ready to listen 
to their leveling doctrines, for it will end in less freedom 
than is now enjoyed. Be not exasperated against the 
wealthy, for they are but assisting in the great scheme 
of the universe : they are as essential a part of God’s wise 
economy as you are yourselves, 

All rich men are not despisers of the mechanics, and 
the artists. They have wisdom as well as wealth; but if 
you listen to the demagogues who endeavour to set you 
against them, you will believe that they intend to keep 
you as ignorant as the French and Russian peasants. If 
you make use of your own judgment you will see how 
directly contrary theirs is to the reality. The rich pro- 
mote your advancement in every species of learning, and 
take pride in bringing into notice every gleam of intel- 
lect that your children show. 

Mechanics have never been brought to view a rich 
man in this way: they look at him as an iron chest filled 
with silver and gold, but they do not consider that every 
farthing of this silver and gold goes to the mechanic, 
artist, and Jabourer ; they do not consider him in the light 
of a banker, which in fact he is. 

If he is anxious to select men to fill the high offices of 
state, it is because he knows that it requires men of judg- 
ment and profound talents to be at the head of each de- 
partment, and that mere politicians, those who harangue 
mobs, are not fit men. He educates his own children, 
in wholesome, sound doctrines, teaching them to preserve 
order and peace, and not only gives freely himself, but he 
encourages others to allow your children the same pri- 
vileges. He builds colleges, and endows universities, 
which are all open to your children as well as to his, and 
he assists in establishing institutions wherein the children 
of the poorer classes can be educated free of expense. If 
any of your eons show a superiority of intellect, which 
they frequently do, the rich immediately throw the eye 
of the nation upon them, and they, in their turn, become 
the rulers of the land. 

If the rich man is sometimes puffed up with vanity, 
and conceit, and pride, merely because he has more mo- 
ney than yourselves, this is no cause why you should 
want to humble him or take away his riches. You must 
make a distinction between the inward working of this 
man’s heart, diseased as it is at the core, and the positive 


. good that his riches are doing you and yours—doing 


you good against his will. He is permitted by the Al- 
mighty to spin out his life in small ways. He is Gods 
instrument to work out his physical law in this life: you 
must bear with him, therefore, and let him strut out his 
brief hour, and his offences shall annoy us no more. He 
has shown a glimmering of wisdom, however, which is 
worthy of your imitation—proud and vain, and overbea.r- 
ing as he has shown himself. He has held fast to the 
constitution, and he had the sagacity to see that his earthly 
salvation depended on wise laws and wise lawgivers—he 
looked up to the judiciary as to the main bulwarks of the 
land. 

If wealth is power, content is happiness, and happiness 
is of a higher grade than power. Be ye therefore con- 
tent with your honest labours, and endeavour to put in 


practice some of Mr. White's pleasant and happy schemes 
for the improvement of your children’s hearts. Let the — 


book be a text book and referred to as a friend. Above all 
things, look stoutly around you, and let no man lay 


a finger on your glorious constitution—look with a steady _ 


eye, restrain, with a firm hand, all reckless and unworthy 


but to the core—to the bottom of a man’s own heart. He 
knows, that if he can produce health there, that there 
will be a healthy sunshine, and we all know how exqui- 
site a pleasure is the sunshine of the heart. 

Let such writers as the Fanny Wrights} and the 
Martineaus, as well as other agrarian levellers, be laid 
aside as exciting agitators who are only fit for schemers 
and the unsound of heart. To you, my friends—you the 


attempts at the extinction of the great judiciary system. 
To whom do we owe our present liberties and happiness, 


but to the very men who framed the judiciary laws? if : 
their wisdom has thus far conducted us so well, let us | 


hold fast of the whole of the rich legacy they left us: let 
us not idly cast it away, for the one part is inseparably 
connected with the other—if we trample down the strong 
banks of the judiciary, the waters of strife, and discord, 
and disunion, will rush in and overwhelm us. 


. Be not misled by the deep, plausible sophistry of the 
men who are now at work among you; rendering you 
discontented and suspicious. These demagogues have 
enfeebled you enough already by their ignorant and mis- 
chievous interferings, and they would now overturn your 
Jaws and throw every thing into confusion, for the selfish 
pleasure of being at the head of your affairs. 

Bat there is one consoling and invigorating circum- 


" -stanee of which you should never lose sight—this is the 
| _=steady, onward progress of Christianity. By its blessed 


-influence men’s hearts and characters are undergoing a 
slow, yet sure change, and, in consequence, those who 
‘were depressed and kept down by the strong arm of 
‘wealth and power, are now on a mental equality with 
‘the proudest in the land. The mild yet steady precepts 
-of the Christian religion have effected this great change, 
and it is to that religion that you must express your 
Teverence and gratitude. It is quietly, not only working 

-out men’s future salvation, but it is ameliorating his pre- 
‘sent condition on earth. I leave you now to the benefits 


"of Mr. White’s noble character, knowing you will profit 


‘by it. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANIMAL PROPENSITIES—THEIR USES. 


“ Come here, my son,” said Mr. White, a master cabi- 
netmaker, to his little boy, “ come here, and tell me what 
ails you, why do you loll about on the chairs?” 

“ Nothing ails me, father, but I feel so sleepy and heavy 
‘like, T wish I might lie down on the floor and sleep in- 
stead of going to school.” 

“ Ah, ha, I understand all this, you have eaten too 
‘much dinner, you were not satisfied with a slice of meat, 
two potatoes and a large piece of bread, bat you asked 
for more. I observed that your second slice of meat was 


| mearly as large as the first, and you were helped to 


2 nother potato. This was too much for a little boy of ten 
y ears of age.” 

“ But if I liked to have more, father, and you were 
willing to give me more, why should I not have it ?” 

“ Because your stomach has to be consulted; it does 
not like to do more work than it is able to do.” 

“ My stomach! oh, father, that does not speak, it can- 
not tel}, it does not aay ee boy, you must not eat more 
than one plateful at dinner.” 

“ No, it does not speak in words—it does not wy 
* George, do not throw any more food down here where 
I am, for you have already given me as much as I can 
rub fine.’ The cat does not say, * pray open the door and 
let me go out,’ but she touches us with her paw, and we 


’ understand her signs, so the stomach tells us by signs 
' when you have swallowed enough. 


The present sign 
that it gives you is the sleepy, heavy feeling, that you now 
have, and it is in this way that the stomach speaks to us. 
What people mean when they say you have eaten too 
much, is that you have filled the bag within you too full.” 

“ Bag, father! why, is the stomach a bag ?” 

“ Yes, it may be called a bag, and when it is 
moderately filled with the food that you swallow, this 
food can be rubbed to a fine soft pulp, and it is then in 


’ a fit state to nourish the other parts of the body. But if 


it is too full there is no chance for it to work as it ought. 
Sometimes a greedy:man, or boy, fills this bag so full that 


' it is stretched quite out of shape, and it then loses its 
' power and cannot raise this great quantity of food out 
' of the way. It speaks a plain language enough then, to 


these fuolish gluttons, for it causes them to feel great 
pain, and if part of this heavy load is not thrown off, these 


gluttons must die.” 


“ Why, father, I did not know that the stomach had 
to work; but does it really work, or are you only joking?” 
“ Yes, it really works, just as hard as I do, only with 


: this difference, that it works all the time, night as well 
as day.” 


“How strange! I never heard of this before—does 
mother—do all my brothers and sisters, know this ?” 
“ Yes, they all know it, I told them when tHey were 


. of your age, as soon as I thought they could understand 
» me, and your mother was told by her parents when she 
’ wasachild. They are all careful not to overload their 
stomachs.” 


“ Overload! how oddly that sounds, it seems as if you 


' were speaking of a horse. Peter Martin overloaded his 


cart this morning, and the poor horse covld not pull it 


> along. So he beat the horse sadly, but still it could not 


move the cart, at last he had to take off some of the load, 
and then the horse went along very well.” 

“ Tt is just so with the stomach,.my son ; if you only 
throw in a light load, it can work up, mix and distribute 
this load to all the parts that want it. Here—carry this 
weight across the room—well, you did it with great 
ease. Now take this weight to the same corner, it is 
twice as heavy, and you perceive that you cannot walk 
quite so fast as with the other weight. Here is another 
four times as heavy as the first one, try this—what— 
you cannot walk with it, you can just lift it from the 
ground? It is so with your stomach when it has too 
heavy a load in it.” 

“ I think, father, that I shall never eat too much again, 
for I shall pity my poor stomach if it trembles as I now 
do with only trying to lift this heavy weight.” 

“Tam very careful, my child, never to overwork those 
who are under my care. God has given me the charge 
of them, and I am bound to do to them as I should like 
them to do to me. Our Saviour tells us all this, and, as we 
belong to his family, and must obey his laws, I must 
take care of every thing that belongs to me; I am not to 
overwork my children or my apprentices, nor must, I 
waste and destroy my property, or injure my body. You 
are a little boy and have no other property bat your own 
body and a few books and toys. You are as much bound 


to take care of your body, your books, and-your toys, as 
I am to take care of my body, my” children, my ap- 
prentices, and my property. If 1 do wrong to’them I 
am made to suffer in some way or othér, and if you hurt 
your body, or injure your books and toys, you suffer too, 
You are punished by us= not by blows, for I never strike 
' you—but by seeing that we are displeased with you, and 
that we give you no more toys or books. If you doharm — 
to your own body then you punish yourself, and this you 
perceive by the pain you suffer, and you punish your 
father and your mother too, for I have to give away some 
of my hard-earned money to buy medicine to relieve you 
of the load in your stomach, and your mother has'to fa- 
tigue herself in nursing you.” 

“ Yes, all this is true, father, and S vemeinbirtiint little 
Edward was very unhappy because mother had torait'up 
all night with him when he had the croup.” 

“ Yes, my child, but this was not the sole cause of his 
unhappiness ; he was not only sorry that she had to ‘sit 
up all night, and that she had a bad headaelie all the day 
after, but that he had disobeyed her. When he-went’to 
the pond yonder to sail his little boat, she told him*not 
to go in the water for that he would take cold, as he was 
subject to a hoarseness. So little Edward did two wrong 
things—he disobeyed his mother and injured his own 
body—he not only punished himself but his father and 
mother also. In two or three years more I shall explain 
all this to him; at present he could not understand what . 
Iam telling you. Will you endeavour to remember all 
this? Let me hear your thoughts about what we'hiive 
been talking.” | 

“ Why, father, you wish me to vomemlicied my 
stomach is my servant, no, not my servant, but some- 
thing that depends on my care, and I must: see that it 
has no more work to do than it can do well. That if I 
overload it so that it has no room to do its work well, I 
shall have to suffer pain or uneasiness in some way, and 
that my mother will suffer because I suffer—oh, father, 
does all this evil follow from. eating more than we 
ought, must I always feel so heavy and serrowful and 
cross-like, when I eat two platefuls instead of one 2?” 

“ Yes, all this evil would happen to you particularly, 
because you are not a very robust, healthy childs 'A 
double quantity of food would do you more harm than 
it would your brother Robert, but even he could not often 
eat too much without injuring himself: Is this.all- the 
evil that you think may happen when you would rather 
please “your mouth and throat than take eare of your 
stomach, or take eare of our feelings ?” 

“ God will be sorry, I think, father, beeausé FE have 
broken one of his laws. I heard you te brother James, 
yesterday, that God made good laws for us ail, and that 
they are easy to understand and easy to fellow. That if 
we break these laws, it is not because we do not under. 
stand them, but that we do not ehose to mind them.” 

“ Yes, my son, God made all his laws to suit you and 
every body ; the samt laws are to guide the son of a poor 
mechanic, and the son of the greatest man‘in the country. 
He made yon in such a way that you can have pleasure 
in every thing that you see, hear, touch, smell, taste, and 
think of. Every thing that you eat and drink is made 


_ on purpose for you, and you are so made, so constituted, 


that you suit the food that is given to you. All that God 
asks of you in return is not to eat too much, and he only 
asks this because he knows that if you do cat too much 
it will make you sick. A little boy has a small stomach, 
but this small organ is quite sufficient to'do the hardest 
of the work that is necessary to support the whole body. 
As you grow larger your stomach will grow larger, too, 
and then it has room to do double the quantity of work : 
it has not only more room for the food, but it is stronger. 
You perceive, therefore, that one thing euits another : 
you are made in such a way, that bread, meat, vegetables 
and frait can give you pleasure and nourish you at the 
same time. God has therefore both these objects in view 
—to give you pleasure and to nourish you. You must 
not therefore seek only for the pleasure, for the mere 
pleasant feelings that arise from eating, but you must re- 
colleet that this food of which you are so fond, and which 
tastes so good, is to help you to grow up to be a man; 
that if you swallow too much, the: stomach eannot work 
it up well, and therefore you cannot expect to grow up 
as stout and tall as your brothers. The food that tasted 
so pleasantly whilst you were eating it, and of which 
you ate so much, is a dead weight to you when it gets 
down below the throat. God never intended that you 
should feel so heavy and stupid when he so mercifally 
gave you a good dinner. Tf you feel uncomfortably it 
was because you preferred the pleasure of eating to the 
pleasure of feeling easy afterwards.” 

“ But, father, F was not choosing to feet sick or so 
stupid and heavy as I do now, when F ate up the second 
plateful.” 

“ No, I dare say not, it was because you were so intent 
on pleasing your mouth and throat, you forgot that there 
were other parts of your body to be pleased too. You 
forgot that while you were treating one part; all the 
rest were to suffer.” 

“ Then, if I only put in my stomach as moi: as it 
can manage, there will be a pleasant feeling there too 2” 

“ Yes, and what is very eurions, every part of your 
body will partake of this pleasant feeling, whereas, if you 

swallow too much every day and give pain to your 
stomach, this pain will extend to every part of your body 
likewise. Our neighbour, Mr. Giles, suffers greatly from 
the gout, which is a violent pain in the toes, he always 
says that it is owing to his eating too much’ meet and 
rich gravies.”’ 
“ And how cross he is, father! why he ean as 
' roughly to his children as if they mean to do him harm 
when they bring the very thing he sent them for, and some 
of the boys are quite rude to him.” 
“ A person who becomes ill from having eretiverbed 


his stomach is generally peevish and unreasonable. You 


~ 
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= 


we swallow it, and one reason of oor having teeth .is that 
we may, chew.the food tolerably fine before it goes down 
the throat: The finer we chew it, tie less trouble it is 
for the.stomach to prepare it for alk many litue mouths 
«that are placed around it.” 

! father; ha the stomach mouths? did: 
not. know that the body had more than one mouth.” 

“They are not called mouths, but ducts and pores. 


large as the point of a fine needle, such as those you see on 
“my hand; here, look throngh this small magnifier. Now, 
these little pores, or mouths, can only open wide enough 
- to-take in a very, very little at-a time; and they are a 
leng time in taking this small quantity. 1f the stomach 
. cannot immediately make the double portion of food fine 
) enough to go in these pores, or mouths, then it must 
labour and labour at it for a long time. In the mean. 
_ while, the food becomes sour, and then the pores wont 
receive it ; so one bad thing follows another, until at last 
the. whole body becomes sick for the want of good whole- 
some nourishment. When the body is thus made sick, 
people throw the blame on the stomach, and say it does 
net digest.well. A mechanic’s son should know all this, 
my child, for his health is as precious to him as if he were 
the son of a king. It is time for me to go to the shop, but, 
as you have an hour to spare, I shall ask your mother to 
let you lie down on the floor for a little while, just as our 
dog Carlo does after eating his dinner. Children who 
show more of their animal nature than God intends them 
to show, must be treated like inferior animals.” 
Qh, father! does it show more of an animal nature 
to eat more than we actually want?” 
“ Yes, it really does ; but I have no time pics more; 


~ oly make what we have been saying clear to your own 


- mind. Get.in the habit of thinking over your thoughts, 
_ atid then the truth will unfold itself. You have a mind, 
or reason, have you not? Is there not something in your 
~ head which tells you that, having suffered by eating too 
much to-day, you must eat less to-morrow. Good-hye, 
~ my little boy-dog ; I hope you will be well enough to go 
to.school.” . 


- The child, though only ten years old, had been taught 
to think ; that is, his: father and mother had been in the 
habit of asking him such questions as suited his tender 
age, and he was thus led to depend on his own sense and 
judgment: Brought up to- love God, and having his 

_ laws explained clearly, the child saw the error into which 
he had fallen,;and he determined to conquer his animal 
appetite. He prayed to God to forgive him for his greedi- 

mess, and, feeling now a little better satisfied with him- 
_ self, he -was able to make a resolution never to eat too 
much again. Does any one want to knuw what passed 
through this little fellow’s mind? It was as follows, and 
if we would only question a child of this age closely, and 
in terms suited to his comprehension, we should find 
that he reasons very closely. Mr, White, although a 
mechanic, allowed himself-time to give his children’s 
mind a little training. George was not brighter than the 
generality of boys of his age, but this 
made him reason thus :— 
_ “Father told brother James yesterday that we are 
partly made like animals ; for that in eating, and drink- 
ing, and sleeping, and in some of our passions, we are 
like them. ‘That there is something in our brain far 
‘better. or greater than what belongs to animals ; and that 
this something. makes us recollect what passed yesterday, 
what is passing now, and what may pass to-morrow. 
That animals have not this faculty, and, therefore, know 
nothing of allthis; but that, if we will not take the trouble 
to think of what happened yesterday, or what we are 
doing to-day, or what we ought or may do to-morrow, 
then we may as well be cats,and dogs, and pigs, for they 
¢annot think. I have no right to feel proud to-day, since 
have shown so much of my animal nature; I must keep 
that down to-morrow, and then my nobler nature will be 
uppermost again. I shall not be able to learn my lessons 
this afternoon, that I can tell ; for while this heavy load, 

here, in the pit ef my stomach, is weighing me down, I 
cannot think well, and, if I cannot think, how am I to 
remember words so as to repeat them? So I shall be 
more and more like an animal, and my master will beat 
me as dogs are beaten—I wonder why masters are so 
fond of bruising little children’s fiesh—father never 
strikes us, and yet we mind him; but, if I behave like an 

animal, I suppose I must be treated like an animal. 

Then the boys will make fun of me for being flogged, 

and that will make me angry, and { shall hate them; so 

I shall show stil! more of an animal nature. All this will 

come of my having eaten as much again as I wanted. 

The pleasure of eating the other plateful only lasted one 

minute, but the evil that follows it will last four or five 
hours.” 


CHAPTER II. 


ANIMAL PROPENSITIES—THEIR ABUSES. 

“ Mr. Giles, speak to Sam, will you; he does not mind 
a word I say, but sits eating there as if no one else was 
to have a morsel; he kas helped himself three times 
already.” 

“ Oh, wife, let the boy eat his fill for once in his life,” 
said Mr. Giles, “ you are always snubbing the children 
about eating. My maxim is to eat heartily of plain food; 
such a dinner as this will not hurt any one. Now, rich 
gravies und stews, grant you, are unwholesome; but 
three or four slices of ham or roast becf will do no harm, 
and who ever ate too much of pork and beans ?” 

So.Sam disregarded his mother’s entreaties, and touk 
another slice of pork, and another ladleful of bean soup. 
Phere-were seven children, just the same number that 
~ the next door neighbour, Mr. White, had, but no one 
‘would suppose that people in the habit of associating 
together could bring up their children so differently. 

here certainly is a right and a wrong—now which of 
‘two families were ultimately to be the better for the 
ppelsal pursued by each? But I should not say system 
when referring to Giles, for he had none, and he boasted 
that he had none. 


4 
_ * Wife, how can you sit there eating your dinner so 


much at your ease, and see that poor little creature, only 
four years old, pining for a little more bread and mo- 
lasses. _ Bread and molasses won’t hurt auy one ; so come 
here, Peggy, and father will help you to more; mother 
is too cross to-day.” 

“ How can you tell that to the children, Giles? They 
are disobedient and disrespectful enough already ; your 
finding fault with. me before them only makes them 
worse.” 


little think how 


The pores are those little openings in the flesh not so 


“Oh nonsense, wife, don’t spoil my dinner by preach- 
ing: come, boys, make haste, hurry through your meal, 
for I have a deal to do this afternoon. Clear off to school 
you young unes. Sam, you dirty fellow, go wash your 
face ; you are grease from ear to ear.” 

_“ Oh father, it is not time to go to school, and I have 
such a headache w am sure I can’t learn my lessons if I 
do go.” 

“ Phat is owing to your eating so much dinner, Sam,” 
said liis mother ; “ you had better have taken my advice.” 

“ No, mother, it was not my dinner; I had a headache 
this morning after breakfast.” 

“ Well, that was because you ate so much of that fresh 


bread,” said his sister, a girl of fourteen; “I told you . 


that two slices were quite enough. Why, Mrs, White 
won’t let her little Edward have more than one slice of 
bread, and that is never fresh.” 

“ Oh, hold your tongue, Sally,” said her father ; 3“ don’t 
be bringing ,up the Whites as a pattern; they go too 
much by rule for me ; we shali sce who will turn out best 
in the long run, his family or mine. He and: his wife 
are always preaching and palavering, and it is really too 
tiresome to listen to them. Why, they must have a 
reason for every thing. I don’t like people that live so 
much by square and compass; not but that White is an 
honest, kind-hearted man: but clear out, will you, and 
Sam, you young rascal—but your head aches, you say ; 
so, wife, let the boy stay honie this afternoon—I’m off to 
my shop.” 

Poor Mrs. Giles—she was,'to be sure, a fretty little 
body, and had a world of cares and anxieties, This 
scene at the dinner table was a calm, compared to those 
that generally passed.. Her husband was a glutton, and 
an irresolute man—undoing one day what seemed to him 
to bejproper on another. If it had not been for his part- 
ner—a steady, shrewd man—the family must have gone 
to destruction; but he took care of the main chance, and, 
owing to this, Giles'‘was able, with his wife’s prudences 
to make both ends meet, but no more. Neither the hus- 
band nor children cared one cent for her advice or 
opinion ; when what she said suited them, they obeyed 
her; otherwise, they never troubled themselves about her 
likes or her dislikes. Sally had some little desire to pre- 
‘serve order, for she had a great respect for Susan White, 
their neighbour’s eldest daughter, and, in consequence, 
she sometimes did second her mother’s wishes. 

“Sally, dear, what shall we do with this boy? his 

* father says he must stay at home, and he will torment 
us to death. I do not believe he has a headache ; come 
here, Sam, tell the truth, does your head ache too much 
to go to school ?” 

“ Yes, it does ; my head aches ready to split, ancl now 
my stomach aches, too; I want some peppermint and 
sugar.” 

“T suspect, children, that you had better all have 
some,” said the mother—so out came the bottle, and each 
one, from the oldest to the youngest, had a strong dose of 
mint and sugar. There was scrambling, and noise, and 
abuse; and thus it went until the elder ones dragged 
themselves off to work, or school, and the poor mother 
was left with Sally to clear up the litter, and listen to the 
wailings of little Sam. 

“ Your father talks of neighbour White. I don’t un- 
derstand their ways; 1 wish I did, for it is a pleasure to 
see them: and what a fine young man Robert is—I wish 
our David was like him.” 

“ David is a very good-natured fellow, mother ; but he 
never will be a money-making man; besides, he is always 
suspecting that people mean to insult him, ur hurt his 
feelings. He can’t bear to be laughed at at all. Now, 
Robert White is touchy, too, but then he can control 
himself.” 

“I can’t think how Mrs. White manages tokeep them 
all so clean and neat. If I did not know all their doings, 
I should think they had servants to help them.” 

“ Why, mother, they do every thing by rule—Susan 
told me so; and, though it does seem tiresome tu think of 
it, yet I fancy that it is easy enough when we get used 
to it. One thing I know—-they have but one tablecloth 
a week, and, when it goes into the wash, it is actually 
cleaner than this one of ours that was put on to-day.” 

“Yes, but what is to be done? The children’s mouths 
get greasy, and they must be wiped on the cloth; and 
they spill the soup and the gravy about, and here is a 
great splash of beer—Ben upset his tumbler; that boy 
never knows when to stop ; when he sets in to work, his 
father says he holds on till he is ready to faint; and when 
he goes out pleasuring, it is the same thing—he makes a 
toil of pleasure. He overdoes every thing, and he gives 
us all a world of trouble. Sally, go and tell Becky to 
help take away these things; and do you see that she 
washes up the dishes immediately, for- I must go and lie 
down a litthe—I overworked myself this morning.” 

Mrs, Giles complained of her son Ben, but she did the 
same thing herself. Instead of leaving off her work 
before she became so very tired, she went on, hurry, 
hurry, drive, drive, as if there was no to-morrow for her. 
The consequence was, that she lost two hours after din- 
ner, and was not even then refreshed, for she awoke from 
an uneasy slumber, feverish and trembling. Little Sam 
had crept under the table, and fell fast asleep, lying there 
till tea was ready. He just awoke in time for the meal, but 
his father was not in so pleasant a humour as at dinner, 
for something had gone wrong in the shop, and he was 


_yone of those kind of men who. vent their ill humour on 


, their family, particularly on their wives. 
.. * What did you let that boy sleep so long for, wife ? 
He looks as stupid as an ow! ; he wont be able to eat his 
supper ; no one can have an appetite just as sleep is over.” 
“ Mother bas been asleep, too,” said Sam, “ and so has 
Sally aad Becky; and I did not sleep sound, for Abel 
made such a neise in the room with the dog.” 
“ How did you know that mother and I went to bed ?” 


paid Becky. “ Take that, you little tell-tale’—and she 
~ hit the child a slap in the face. 


“ Get out of the room, you violent-tempered girl, you,” 
said the father, giving her a slap in the face, too—* I'll 
teach you to strike a child for telling the truth. I won. 
der you are not ashamed of yourself, wife, to set such an 
example to your children, A hearty woman, like you, 
has no. business to go to bed in the day time. A poor 
mechanic, like me, with but one pair of hands, ‘must soon 
go to ruin when he has a lazy lie-a-bed for a wife. Come, 
am I to wait until candlelight again for my supper, just 


| to waste candles ” 


Seeing his ill-humour, the mother and her two daugh- 
ters went hurrying this way, and that way, looking for 
the different articles that belonged to the tea-table, and 


retarded every thing by their mismanagement. Such a 
2 


closet, ton, as the’bread and butter was in—ever thing 
topsy-turvy, and scareely any thing clean; yet mo- 
. ther and her two daughters worked very hard. Want of 
method and want of firmness was the cause of all this 
discum fort ; and there was no hope of things getting better, 
for the mother thought it was all owing to the wilfulness 
and disobedience of her children, and the children did 
not seem to care whose fault it was. 

“ Come, let me have my tea, will you, Sally ? for your 
mother’s wits have gone a woolgathering. What are you 
looking for, wife ?” 

“T cannot find the cover of the teapot ; children, which 
of yoo took it away? Iam sure I put it on the pot 
when I washed it. Peter, have you seen it ?” 

“No,” said Peter, the youngest boy, now about six 
years old; “ but 1 saw father have it on his tumbler as he 
went in the kitchen.” 

“ What a smart, ’cute little fellow that is, wife ; I now 
remember that I was afraid the flies would fall_in my 
drink, so I put a cover‘on it,'but I did!not think it was the 
cover of the teapot ; what business had the cover of a tea- 
pot on the kitchen dresser?” . 

“ No, father,” said the little boy, “ you took it from the 
teapot. I saw you go to the closet, and mix your rum 
and water, and then, as you turned, you took a fly out 
with one of the aes weed ; and then you took the cover 
and went away.” 

“ I'll tell you what, youngster, you are by far too ’cute 
for me. , I want no spies on what I am doing: so you 
sot like a spider watching me ? I told you, wife, that he 
would be a sly fellow, for he sees every thing from the 
corner of his eye. Clear away from me ; and you come 
here, Peggy, and father will help you to goodies.” 

“TI won’t have this teaspoon,” bellowed out the little 
girl; “ it has some of father’s ram on it, and it makes 
my tea taste badly.” 

Giles hit the child a slap in the face, and sent her cry- 
ing out of the room ; and Becky flew out to bring her 
back, for she had a violent temper of her own, and, when 
roused, even her father could not quell her. He had 
boxed her ears after dinner, and she had not forgotten it. 

“ Bring that child in, if you dare,” said he ; “ if you do 
I'll lock you up in the cellar all night. Am I never to 
have my tea? Here, Sally, take the brat out her tea; 
and here—you are in a terrible hurry to go; you care no 
more for the poor little thing than if she were a dog. It 
is well enough for me to punish her, but you need not be 
hard to her. Where’s David and Ben? Those boys are 
too much from home, wife, and it is all your fault; you 
do nothing but fret at them when they are in the house. 
Sam, what do you sit moping there for, boy? If you 
don’t want any supper, clear out to bed. Do you hear ?” 

“ Oh, I can eat father; do not send me to bed yet; it 
is hardly dark, and I want to play with Tommy Ward; 
I promised to go over on his porch after tea.” 

“ Who cares for your promises; pretty fine, indeed, 
when babies set up for minding their promises.” 

’ Mr. Giles, poor man, little knew how early in life a 
child can understand what performing a promise is; and 
how right it is to encourage him to respect his promises. 

(To be continued.) 


€rcursions in Jndia; 


INCLUDING 


A WALK OVER THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS TO 
THE SOURCES OF THE JUMNA AND GANGES. 


By Captain Thomas Skinner. 
‘Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heav'n, 
Tt was my hint to speak. SaaksPeare. 


June 21st and 22d.—We are now traversing that fertile 
country we had seen sloping down to the Ganges, from 
the first height from which we gained a view of that 
river. From Paloo we have entered a different climate 
' completely : villages appear at every two or three miles 
apart, and we pass over comparatively level roads, through 
terraces well cultivated and sheltered with fruit trees of 
every description, the produce of which is now generally 
tipe. At each village we are presented with apricots and 
figs, and sometimes peaches; but they are hard and in- 
sipid. It is a matter of great emulation among the peo- 
ple, who shall bring most fruit to us; and it seems to be 
some amusement to them to endeavour to outdo each 
_ other in persuading us to eat. 

At Ghosali, which is not three sittes from Reithal, 
there is a neat temple, so covered with trees that we 
were close upon it, before we discovered it. Near to 
this, on a beautiful green lawn, we encamped. The 
banks of the Ganges are superior in cultivation and in 
extent to those of any part of the Jumna; the villages 
are much more populous, and the inhabitants appear 
more civilised. We are now amply rewarded for our 
toils in gaining the source of the river, by the plea- 
sant orchards and cleanly villages we are able to encamp 
near, on its banks. We meet frequently with travellers 
from the most distant quarters of the mountains, and find 
ourselves so completely on a high road, that we move 
merrily along, and hear news of other worlds at every 
new place we halt at. This.has had a most enlivening 
effect upon our people; for they bring me with the ut. 
most delight the simplest intelligence, as if it were neces- 
sary to have proof that we had not left the limits of their 
own sphere—a belief, that I was inclined to think more 
than one felt disposed to indulge in. 

We still, in spite of the superior information of the 
natives of these villages, retain our powers of attraction. 
We are beset by the curious and the idle as much as we 
have ever been; and in one or two instances, when we 
have been pressed to remain among them, it was that 
they might gain a holiday by the event, and lounge in 
the neighbourhood of our tents to mimic our manners, 
and speculate on their meaning. 

Although nature is a good school of breeding, and art 
alone can never accomplish a gentleman, I am disposed 
to admit that the ease of the former might be advantage- 
ously constrained by the curb of the latter. There were 
many freedoms, and breaches of decorum, not contrary 
to mountain etiquette, practised in my presence, that put 
my forbearance severely to the test—to mention nothing 
of certain eructations, held in some countries of the East, 
and those famed for natural politeness, as being in perfect 
conformity to good manners. 1 was not a little horrified, 
when two men, suddenly whipping off their pantaloons, 
commenced an animated chase, first through the legs of 
their trowsers, and then along the floor to the very fvot of 


my.throne, slaughtering sometimes, and sometimes, with 
scarcely commendable mercy, replacing the deserters 
thatshad ungratefully attempted to quit the spots, per. 
haps, of their nativity. The Arabs, I haye-heard, deem 
it unlucky to be without a living e¢ompanion of ‘the na. 
ture I allade to: the highlanders of Scotland have some 
superstition also regarding them ; and my highlanders of 
“snowy Imaus” are most decidedly averse to their de. 
struction, or their attempt to forsake the natal soil. 

We have quitted the country of pheasants, but we still 
meet wjth black partridges; and in my pursuit of the 
latter, I am ever doomed to be interrupted by the un. 
timely appearance of a bear. I observed-a bird at some 
little distance run into a small clump of shrubs, and fol. 
lowed it. I began most lustily to beat the bushes with 
my gun ;and crying “ whist ! whist!” boldly entered the 
midst of them. A bear.stood up on his hind-legs, its 
snout nearly touching my face, as I bent down to disen. 
tangle the skirt of my coat from the briers. I started at 
being brought face to face with the enemy ; and not being 
able to effect a speedy retreat, took off my hat, and waved 
it before his eyes.. We never lose by politeness; and, al. 
though I uncapped from a different motive, I was glad 
to find it had its effect. 

The bear ran up the hill, round which one of my ser. 
vants was winding, and came fall upon him. He had a 
gun in his hand, unloaded, and covered with a woollen 
bag, which, in his anxiety to defend himself, he had 
thrust half off: recollecting, however, it was uncharged, 
he waved the dangling part of the bag in the bear’s eyes, 
as I had done the hat ; and shouting “ bo! bo!” as loud.as 
he could, scared the animal away. The bear seemed per. 
fectly satisfied at the double ceremony he had met with ; 
and, escaping up the hill, did not venture to return. It 
seems surprising that we should be able to get rid of a 
wild beast in so simple a manner; but I am convinced 
that such sudden surprises are frequently more effica- 
cious than open warfare. It is not probable that you 
will kill at the first shot; and although you may wound 
mortally, I have no doubt the dying hug of a bear would 
be as formidable as that of a healthy one. There could 
be no edification, and not much safety, in the death-bed 
of a tiger. I would prefer therefore adopting some ruse, 
to placing myself in the predicament of partaking in his 
dying throes. 

Some years ago, I was acquainted with an officer who 
got rid ofa bear in astill more singular manner : he was 
pursued by one when in the jungle of Ceylon, separated 
from his companions, and having no weapon with him, 
He had a bottle of brandy slung across his body, and on 
finding the bear close in his rear, he drew it forth like 
another Falstaff, and struck the enemy a backward blow 
with it on the head. The bottle broke; and the spirit 
streaming down his face, got into his eyes, and effectually 
stopped the pursuit. I have mentioned the great faith 
placed by the natives in the external use of brandy : this 
application of it, however, could scarcely have entered 
into their contemplation. 

Our next step was to the village of Neithall. It is six 
miles from Ghosali, and a little above the river, situated 
on a hill, at the foot of which we encamped. We passed 
through a populous and merry country, well cultivated 
with rice. In the present stage of that grain, it is far 
from agreeable to roam through the fields; and at no 
time is the face of the country beautified by such a crop! 
The valleys seem now to be lakes : the rice is almost half 
grown, and nearly lost in water ; the terraces are divided 
by narrow ridges, over which it is necessary to creep 
cautiously one by one—for wo to the clumsy traveller 
who steps into the bog beside him. 

At one period of its growth the rice crop is transplanted, 
and the ground undergoes a species of turning up, that 
presents a most singular scene. A number of loose cattle 
are turned into the field, and driven by the voice of the 
farmer in every direction through it. Some of them sink 
so deeply, that it is difficult te recover them ; the splash. 
ing of the animals, and the shouting of the men to cheer 
them on, afford a contrast to the wild singing of the wo. 
men, as they gather the plants. 

The pipe and the tom-tom are unceasing accompani- 
ments; and the vale resounds all day with every variety 
of noise and merriment... ‘T'hen, as before, the improvi- 
satrice were women, and we were the themes of their 
songs. We were able to catch some of their ideas; and 
as they will not always bear a literal interpretation, I 
have ventured to arrange the purest in a free one. The 
feats of the white men were the unchanging and appa- 
rently inexhaustible subjects: the fancy of one singer 
called forth the ideas of another, and when each had af. 
forded a line, they seized upon the one they most ap- 
proved of, and gave it as a fearfully emphatic chorus. 
“ Sahib Logue,” which properly signifies “ gentlemen,” I 
have translated by the term with which J have no doubt 
it is constantly associated in the minds of the singers. 

THE WHITE MEN. 
Lo! the white men have been to the mountains of snow, 

And have seen the great Gunga flow over the plain: 
Let us labour no more, for the rice crop will grow ; 

The white men must always bring wealth in their train. 
See the white men are smiling ; the maids they adore 

Are far, far away, in the realms of the west. 

Do they smile upon us ?—we will labour no more; 

When the white men are happy, their servants are blest. 
See, the tents are all spread—they have kindled the fires, 

And the travellers will rest in the valley to-day. 

We will labour no more; all the white man desires 

We will hasten to offer, and court him to stay. 

Collins, in one of his Oriental Eclogues, makes his hero 
stray through rice fields— 


“What time tis sweet o'er fields of rice to stray.” 


Had he tried the experiment himself, I think he would 
hardly have sent him upon so uncomfortable an expedi- 
tion, 

Traveling is often sadly matter of fact: it is too prone 
to remove the veil that poetry has thrown over scenery. 
It is better, for the purposes of a poet, to view objects 
through the imagination ; and the traveller who is for- 
tunate enough to be able to see through the same me- 
dium, has an additional pleasure in his researches that the 
more short-sighted one cannot know. Nothing can be 
more stupid than a high road and a guide-book. It is 
ludicrous, though perhaps commendable enough, to see 
(as I doubt not many continental travellers have done) a 
fat elderly gentleman, with the drops of perspiratiun trick- 
ling down his cheeks, as he toils up a hill to enable him to 
say he has been on its summit, pause in the midst of the 
most beautiful scenery to fumble about the leaves of his 


Tourist’s Guide, and read the description of some demo- 
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lished . windmill; and, having ascertained its ‘ where- 
abouts,’ with as much glee as if he had discovered’ a” 
land-mark in a dangerous voyage, pass on to the critically 
laid down position of a lime-kiln, and reap from the cor- 
rectness of his book, the pleasures a less precise traveller 
would draw from the charms of the landscape, or the re- 

colleetions of the spot.’ 4 

Thanks to the thin partitions that divide some of Mr. 
Meurice’s rooms, I once became privy to the studies of a 
worthy pair, who occupied an adjoining chamber to me, 
during their visit to the well-explored city of Paris. At 
six o’clock every morning, with the most praiseworthy 
perseverance, did the good easy man read a chapter from 
his guide-book to his attentive spoase, and endeavour to 
arrange the labours for the day. This was no easy mat- 
ter; for she, upholding a privilege of choice, was for 
courts and camps; while he, deeming it dignified in a 
male traveller to be somethiag of a vir‘uoso, maintained 
the superiority of statues of columns. As the arguments 
were loud and long, it was- not my fault that I over. 
heard them. 

A French savant left unexplored the ruins of Thebes 
because he caught a glimpse of an English maid-servant 
in a pink spencer, contemplating a sphinx. I do not 
méan to justify his flight, but positively such a spectre 
was enough to scare his sublime sensations. I wish to 
uphold the dignity of travel, and I have been led into 
these remarks by that desire. Such mal-d-propos meet- 
ings can never tend to increase the mental pleasure or 
extend the researches. The boldest sportsman would fly 
if a lion entered a drawing-room : the keenest antiquary — 
would withdraw in despair if he saw an Abigail scratch- 
ing her name in the tomb of Osymandias: 'tis the fitness 
of things that constitutes the enjoyment. 

_ CHAPTER XIV. 

ted source of the Ganges—A miracle—A frail fair-one— 
The lord of Burkotee—The faquir’s festival—Sacred Temple— 
Women the source of evil—Agreeable repast—Simple fare— 
Village of Matlee—Mountain breezes—Right of possession--- 
Route to Dhoondah---Creed of the Hindoos-- Religious Martyrs 
---Arrival at Patthora---Annoyances of flies---Agriculture--- 
Uncomfortable shoes---Cedar tree---Sacred plants-- Tyranny 
over servants---Situation of Barrehtee---Faquir tribute---Val- 
ley of Chinalli---The “ happy valley”---Venomous serpents--- 
Wild honey. 

June 23d.—We passed for several miles through rice, 
or more properly along the furrows that divided the 
fields, and had a full opportunity of admiring the manner 
of irrigation followed by the natives; for we were too 
often obliged not only to experience the breadth, but the 
depth of their drains. They have the advantage, from 
the many rills that descend from the heights above them, 
of being able to draw water down to their grounds; no 
great ingenuity, therefore, is requisite. Their channels 
are, however, cut with great care, and arranged with 
much skill; every terrace takes its turn of the water 
from the upper one to the lowest. In the island of Cey- 
lon the same mode of watering the ground exists; and 
there a law prevents the owner keeping his land wet be- 
yond a certain time, and to the prejudice of his neighbour. 

We found the valley as happy as ever, and walked 
through it to the sound of music. We encamped a little 
beyond the village of Barahat, which I have already 
named as the reputed source of the Ganges in the second 
age of the world. It retains still its character for sanc- 
tity in the estimation of the Hindoos. It lies so directly 
in the route to all the most holy places in the mountains, 
that it is constantly haunted by the miserable objects 
that toil their weary way to the many shrines that lead 
to Indra’s heaven. 

A temple, in the wooden porch of which a number of 
faquirs were collected, stands in a square spot within the 
village under the shadow of a large peeput-tree, within 
the hollow trunk of which many emblems of mythology 
are heaped up; and to this sanctum sanctorum I must at- 
tribute a legend my guide to Gungoutri related to me. 
The celebrated saint of Nanguan erected this temple for — 
his family worship. Soon after it was completed he 
quarreled with his mother, and forbade her to enter it 
for prayer. She, by virtue, I suppose, of her son’s piety, 
has contrived to be immortal, and endeavours to penetrate 
every day into its mysteries. The moment she appears, 
which is always at the dawn of day, the door closes, and 
baffles all human power to open it. The father of the 
saint, @ pious and deserving parent, who probably gained 
his scn’s esteem by taking his part against his mother, 
has the privilege of breaking the spell. He comes to his 
devotions every evening; and at his “ Open—Sesame,” 
the door obeys, and grants him free admission. The 
natives of Barahat did not seem aware of the great mira- 
cle so constantly wrought in their village; but I think it 
too ingenious a tale to omit, particularly as my friend 
the brahmin concluded it in his usual manner, by affirm- 
ing he never told lies. A moral, however, lurks in the 
story. It would be unjust to the saint and his miracle to 
suppress the conduct of the lady, that induced him to ex- 
clude her from the temple. 

Nanguan is not far from the castle of Burkotee, where, 
in the olden time, dwelt a formidable chieflan ; his man- 
ner of living was so splendid, that he excited the envy of 
the neighbouring men, and (the truth must be told) the 
love of the surrounding fair. Among his most devoted 
admirers was the mother of our saint: she was used in 
her own mind to contrast his riches and luxurious fare 
with the simple diet and hard labour of her own home. 
She was beautiful, and had the gift to know it; and she 
felt that she had attracted the notice of the powerful lord 
of Burkotee. One day, while she filled her pitcher at 
the banks of the Jumna, and within sight of the castle 
she sighed to be mistress of, she reasoned gravely within 
her mind what course she should pursue. “ Why should 
Idraw water,” thought she, “ when the ladies of Bur- 
kotee have so many handmaids to attend upon them? I 
am as delicate as they are;” and placing her earthen 
pitcher on her head, in a fatal moment took her resolu. 
tion to submit to such drudgery no longer : scarcciy was 
the rebellious determination formed, when the veésel 
broke, and the water streamed about her figure. Now 
her husband was a poor man, and could not afford to 
have pitehers broken by carelessness. He scolded his 
wife severely, and would not believe her when she said 
it burst of its own accord while resting quietly on her 
head. Her son, a more subtle personage, exclaimed,— 
“O mother ! what wicked thoughts must those have been 
that even made the pitcher break!" She resolutely 
Swore that no vice had entered her mind; but her coun. 
tenance belied the assertion, and the saint charged her 
directly with the criminal intention of abandoning his fa- 
ther’s house for the castle of Burkotee ; then, taking her 


by the hand, led her to the door, and vowed shé hebet 
should pollute its threshold more! He determined, how- 
ever, that she should not pass to the chief, whose gold 
had won her heart, and confined her in a cave within the 
mountains on his own banks of the river. 

“ The bold baron” was not to be intimidated by a saint; 
and, diseovering her -retreat, crossed with a large’ force, 
and bore her to his own hall. The poor son was obliged 
to adopt a ruse to recover his mother from her disgrace- 
ful predicament; and, feigning to forgive her and her 
paramour, invited them to a banquet in the valley of 
Nanguan. The villagers thought he was mad. How 


could a faquir give a feast to the greatest man in the 


mountains? The chief of Burkotee anticipated much 
fun, and the lady of his love was horrified at the idea of 
his being fed with the coarse cakes that had so mate- 
rially assisted in estranging her affections from the hus- 
band of her youthful choice. . 

The day arrived, and a mighty host accompanied the 


chief to the faquir’s festival. Their landlord stood alone ] 
in the valley, naked, and unconscious of the gathering | 
company. No fires were kindled, no meal was baked, | 
and not a goat had bled. The wrath of Burkotee’s mas- | 


ter was unbounded: he was on the point of sacrificing 
the saint to his pp when, lo! a sudden 
storm seemed to darken the vale, and the pious landlord 
moved forward to welcome his guests; bands of spirits 


Ai Sant + 


descended on the green, and spread a rich and plenteous | 
feast upon it. It was not to be enjoyed in peace, how- | 


ever, for the commisgariat was followed by a numerous 
army that attacked and beat the soldiers of the wicked 
lord. He himself was slain, and the woman, the cause 
of all, was recovered by her indignant son. He soon 
after removed to Barahat, and built the temple that sub- 
jects his mother to such constant mortification. — 

The brahmin was very precise in his narration, even 
to the description of the food, and the men and arms that 


the saint had so speedily mustered. I confess to having + 


visited the temple at the time that it should close against ~ 


the admission of the lady, and watched in vain for some 
change in its appearance. My profane presence, I feared, 
must have had the sad effect of giving her free ingress 
to the sanctuary; for no barrier presented itself at the 
usual time. After due search, however, I was relieved 
to find a sufficient reason, at least for an unbeliever— 
there was no door! This little dilemma would but in- 
crease the miracle in the devout confidence of my friend 
the brahmin, who seemed highly pleased at the punish- 
ment of the woman ; for he partook largely in the ortho- 
dox belief of the East, that no evil can take place of 
which a woman is not the first cause. 

_ “Who is she?” a rajah was always in the habit of 
asking, whenever a calamity was related to him, how- 
ever severe, or however trivial. His attendants reported 
to him one morning that a labourer had fallen from a 
scaffold when working at his palace, and had broken his 
neck—* Who is she?” immediately demanded the rajah. 
“A man; no woman, great prince!” was the reply. 
“Who is she?” repeated with increased anger, was all 


.the rajah deigned to utter. In vain did the servants as- 


sert the manhood of the labourer. ‘Bring me instant 
intelligence what woman caused this accident, or wo 
upon your heads!” exclaimed the prince. In an hour 
the active attendants returned; and, prostrating them- 
selves, cried out, wise and powerful prince !”— 
“Well, who is she?” interrupted he. “ As the ill-fated 
labourer was working on the scaffold, he was attracted 
by the beauty of one of your highness’s damsels; and, 
gazing upon her, lost his balance, and fell to the ground.” 
“ You hear, now,” said the prince, “no accident can 
happen, without a woman, in some way, being an instru- 
ment.” 

Barahat is beautifully situated in an extensive valley, 
bounded by high mountains, at the base of the southern 
range of which flows the Ganges. Their summits are 
crowned with pines, and a great variety of fruit trees 
adorn the sides. Throughout the vale many are also 
scattered; and the figs and barberries being quite ripe, 
give a delicious treat, as we pluck them on our way : we 
carry our morning share of wheaten cakes in our pockets, 
and find the most agreeable breakfast waiting us, by the 
banks of every running brook. 

1 have learned more of the kindly disposition of my fol- 
lowers, by adopting this mode of breakfasting, than I 


should probably have had an opportunity of doing by a | 


more substantial meal. They never fail to pick the most 


tempting of the fruit for us, as they pass the trees, de- — 
claring that they must be the best judges of their own | 
country productions; and whenever those before us find ° 
a pleasant shade and clear fountain, they spread our re- | 


past upon leaves by its side. I have seen them, when 


the drops of perspiration were coursing each other down 
their breasts, refuse to touch a fig till we had chosen for 


ourselves, and eaten; indeed, they appeared so grieved 
when we relaxed in our luscious labour, that we fre- 


quently were loth to vex them by a pause. I know no | 


sensual gratification equal to such a scene. 


We divided our banquet with the birds: there was © 


plenty, however, for all; for many a blooming fruit tree 


t 


is doomed “ to waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ I | 
would recommend the luxurious slave, who cannot coax | 
an appetite with all the means and appliances of the pro- . 


found art of cookery, to try our simple fare; let him © 


sally forth at daylight in the morning, a piece of brown | 


bread in his pocket, and sit under a fig tree, when he | 


feels fatigued, a fountain as clear as glass near him—if | 


he does not seek to return to it again and again, he is 
only fit to sicken and to die! 


The grain, excepting the rice, had been cut down: all . 
the fields were every where full of partridges; and thou- | 
sands of doves, of the most various and beautiful hues, | 
gave us every means of supplying our table, if we had | 


the hearis to kill them: We did not feel disposed, how- 
ever, ta rob the tuneful grove of one of its choir. They 
almost approached near enough to take food from us; 
anid they looked upun us from the lowest branches with 
so calm a confidence that we could not muster courage 
to pull the trigger against them. The kokila, a large 
green bird with a yellow breast, cooes in the sweetest 
manner. There were many of them in the surrounding 
trees; and my servants (for they may eat certain birds) 
delicions food. 


assured me they made hfe 
The village of Barahat, thoug." ® 


iu no respect in its arrangement 
ated further up the country, nor does it iness ; 
mote its cleanliness, 


Tune 24th, 
passed over a vall- We reached in a few hours, having 


of rice slmilar to the former ones, 
the village OF” satige, It lies to the wost of Barabat, and 


) quarter-master-general, we retired to the shadow of a 
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eliinds in the centre of a pretty plain, a little removed 


from the banks of the Ganges. It is the remote corner 
of the vale, of which Barahat is the centre—which 
is rather too much of a summer climate for the long 
walks we are forced to take, and we sigh to reach the 
summits of the hills again. It is not always possible, 
however, to make a choice: the bordéring ridges are not 
long enough ‘to continue to travel upon them; and the 
constant necessity for descending and ascending, is 
scarcely repaid by the brief feelings of pleasure imparted 
by the elevation. 
Transient as it must be, however, there are few plea- 


sures equal to it. The air on the mountain heights is so _ 


exhilarating that fatigue is entirely impossible; and 


from the lightness of my spirits immediately afier a ; 
| change from the close atmosphere of the valleys, I some- 
times fear that I may commit extravagances, likely to 


shake the opinion the natives hold of our dignity and 
importance. It has a similar effect upon them, however ; 
and the. moment they deposite their burdens, they fly 
like wild goats over the crags in pursuit of berries, or in 
search of water. 

The arrival of our little party on its ground is a most 
animating scene. After having performed the duty of 
neighbouring tree, and wait till all is arranged: each © 
coolie fixes his own particular part of the tent, or places 
in a suitable spot his own load. It is amusing to observe 
how tenacious they are upon this matter; no man will 
suffer another to interfere with him, and it has often 
happened that I have been obliged to settle a dispute 
about the lacing of my tent, when the bearers of two 
adjoining portions differed, with whom the duty lay of 
threading what they were pleased to consider a neutral 
loop. 

Being, as I have noticed, already divided into parties, 
it was a matter of importance to the first who arrived, to 
get rid of their duty, and secure a place for their mess- 
mates. A race generally takes place towards the most 
inviting spot; and the one who succeeds in fixing his 
blanket first at the goal, wins it for his comrades: this 
right of possession is never disputed; and the losers of 
the first-gained position make a race for the next, and 
continue till all are properly arranged. This emulation 
is conducted with the most rigid justice; and as every 
one must deliver his load before he ventures to choose, 
they start fair for the chase: no man dare throw his 
blanket of possession in passing the most inviting bower. 
with his burden on his back—no, he must finish one 
course before he enters on another. ‘ 

Our sojourn at Matlee has been too bright and sunny, 
to afford any incident: in rosy bowers all must be calm 
and sweet. -Where there is nothing but delight, there 
can be little interest. _ It is indeed too true that “man 
is made to mourn:” for no mind (though it might look 
like a paradox) can be happy in the midst of perpetual 
pleasure : 

The keenest pangs the wretched find. 
Are rapture to the dreary void— 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemploy'd. 
Who would be doom’d to gaze upon 
A sky without a cloud or sun? 

We had the good fortune to have our route varied u 
little to Dhoondah: we wound by the banks of the river, 
passing occasionally over rocks; and gained the summit 
of a little hill, on which we are placed. The Ganges 
winds, from a short distance beyond Matlee, suddenly to 
the south. The neighbourhood of our present position is 
well cultivated, and the people improve, particularly the 
fair sex, who really merit that distinction, in appearance 
greatly. The besetting sin of dirtiness, however, still 
holds a firm seat among their characteristic faults; and 
so perfectly unused are they to the luxury of water, or 
the use of it, beyond the one of drinking, that it is some- 
times difficult to ascertain the natural colour of the skin 
for the case that hides it. © : : 

Our servants, who are as much in the other extreme, 
are horrified to a degree; and would not take meat or 
drink from them to save their lives, even if the hill-men 
were invested with the brahminical thread. “I would 
not drink water from a pariah if I Were perishing on a 
rock,” says my sirdar, who is a native of Orissa, from the 
neighbourhood of Juggernaut. Such is the high feeling 
of a Hindoo: the devotion to a false creed of such peoples: 
who will perish rather than break the smallest of its 
commands, even when self-preservation might suggest 
an excuse, is indeed the most difficult problem of human 
nature. 

The two lowest castes, the husbandmen and mechanics, - 
equally scrupulous as the priests, and the soldiers, are - 
heroes in no other way. From their possession of every 
quality opposed to heroism in other respects, they are 
the last of the human race I should select as capable of 
such devotion. The true rajpoot is a noble creature, and 
the brahmin I am not disposed to impeach. It is indeed 
strange that a coward in all matters, and a knave in 
most will submit to the extremest suffering with the 
highest fortitude. A weak woman, however, fires the 
pile with a serene countenance that is in a few minutes 
to consume her. Happily for the Christian world, the 
days when martyrdom was necessary are gone by. Should 
any one of the present age, however, be disposed to listen 
with incredulity or ridicule to the tales of suffering that 
have been handed down to us in the cause of religion, 
they may draw too clear a corroboration of the patient 
endurance the human mind is capable of, under the 
severest torments, from the sad scenes acted every day 
in the East. 

Between Barahat and Matlee we crossed over a bridge 
that seemed, as we approached it, to be suspended in the 
air. It rested upon wooded banks, on each side of the 
river; the cranes from which it hung were so lost among 
the trees, as to render it doubtful what supported the 
flimsy structure. It was a narrow chain of ropes, scarcely 
less difficult than the bridge upon which the Maho. 
medans are doomed to skait into paradise; a yawning 
phlegethon below to receive us, if our consciences betrayed 
us on the passage. At the bottom, about a yard asunder, 
were small pieces of wood to step on, and necessary to 
prevent the bridge gathering about you as a net, which, 
when the wind blew strongly, (as it did on our passage,) 
they even could not prevent. It had the disadvantage 
of being fully one hundred yards long. A herd of cattle 
were crossing a litle below us; and to avoid their being 

k= the force of the current, a rope was 
carried away on each side. 
passed oyer the river, and fastened to «~~. 


The animals were driven in above it, and kept in their 


course by the management of the ling, 


June 26th.— We ascended from Dhoondah to a village 
called Patthora, over a steep ridge covered with fir trees 
—4 distance of nearly seven miles. It is situated onthe 
crest of a line of hills, where there is very little wood | 
and all around is well caltivated. The mountains form 
a large cirele, sloping'gradually to a river at the bottom — 
of the range we are on, ‘The Ganges, of which we just 
catch a glimpse, flows to the southeast: on the brows of 
the hills are a great many villages; and the fields of corn, _ 
some being reaped, and others ploughed, give a pictur. 
esque and animated appearance to the scene. Since the 
day we reached Barahat, we ‘have had no. rain; and it 
has been this morning excessively hot. The thermometer 
has been generally from 98° to 100°, 

We are fortunate in not being so mach annoyed by | 
stinging insects as we were in the closer vales.on the 
shores of the Jumna; but equal plagues assail us. ‘The 


common flies assemble in such multitudes aboutus, that’ 


we find it impossible to keep them from the interior of » 
the tent with all the arrangements we aro capable. of» 
making. I am not certain but they areas annoying to 
the full as the wasps and the musquitoes: we’ haved re. 
spite, to be sure, at night; but during the day we ¢annot 
resta moment. We undergo, in effect, the tormentsiof. © 
Tantalus; for when we raise the cup to our’ lips, some 
dozen unlucky flies tremble for a moment im the steam, 
and drop into the tea before it can reach them.) In‘wine, 
in water, it is equally the same: we can*mever ventare 
to drink without a spoon in-the hand, to skim the drowns ~ 
ing insects from the glass; and even then we must gra. — 
tify our thirst at the expense of a mouthful of flies, 

The road we wound up to Patthora being ‘excessively 
steep, we arrived a considerable time before our baggage, °° 
and lay down upon the grass beneath a group of walnut: 
trees that surrounded the ruins of a temple thickly over- 
tun by ivy. It was a beautiful mound, and stood below © 
the village, the only green spot in a. wide cirele’of fallow’ - 
fields. An old man and two little children were driving 
the plough through the one at our feet. ‘Fhe machine” 
was so light, that they were obliged to stand ‘upon #° 
board fixed above the share, to give it weight to cut the: 
earth. The moment the old man observed us, he whisl 
pered something to the children and sent them to the~ 
village, while he drew near to pay his respeets to us. 
The boy and girl soon returned, bearing a bow! of mille 
and a branch of barberries, which, with the best grace in” 
the world, (for they had-‘Jearnt the luxury ‘of doing” 
good” in the school of Nature,) they presented tous, © 
They seemed sufficiently thanked by the delight with - 
which we hailed it; for it was grown extremely hot; and 
the water-spring was half a mile off. Such simple actions 
speak volumes in favour of the natives of this part of the 


_ Mountains. I have found them much superior, not only 


to the inhabitants of the higher ranges, but even to those: 
who live on a Jevel with themselves by the margin of the — 
Jumna. 

To-day our situation is much cooler than it has been, 
and we enjoy @ temperature of I0 and 12 degrees less 
than we found in the valley below. The severe journeys © 
over rough and pointed rocks, with the frequent neces. 
sity of wading through swamps and rivulets, have nearly 
reduced us to a bare-footed pilgrimage. We: have fur. 
tunately fonnd ehoes in these villages, to which nothing 
but a last resouice could recencile us. ‘Phe soles are 
composed of dried leather, several folds-of whieh are fas. | 
tened together by thongs, which, passing through them, 
are tied-in knots at the buttom; a netting of common 
string, reaching to the ankle and fitting quite close to the 
foot, serves the purpese of an upper-leather.. ‘Phe sole 
is so hard, that it is no easy matter to walk amy distance 
in them without being well bruised. The natives very. 
seldom use them ; and we have scarcely met with a dozen 
pair in the hills. They are made, believe, im the king. 
dom of Nepaul, from which every thing employed in arts: 
or arms seems also to come. ‘ 

We have seen some men. supplied with eookeries, and.» 
the curved knife of the Ghorka; but such weapons are 
very rare. In the higher regions, where wood is much‘ 
used in building, I have witnessed the progress of a’ 
house, in the construction of whieh but one instrument \* 
was employed—a very small ene—a hatchet, having the 
head flat for the purposes of a hammer. Where nails 
would be requisite, pegs of wood are substituted, although 
they are seldom needed, the planks being always laid into 
each other by grooves. The timber of the Deo Dhar- 
(cedar), a sacred tree, is usually applied to building. It 
is very soft and easily worked, and grows to a prodigious - 
size. ‘The shadow of one of these trees. is commonly 
chosen for the site of a temple. I have seen them of 
thirty feet and more in circumference, and towering to a: 
great height. ‘This tree, I faney, as the Ganges, and 
other rivers also must, owes its sanctity te its use. 

There are throwghout the mountains many of the sa. 
cred shrubs of the Hindoos, whieh give great delight, as 
my servants fall in with them. They pick the leaves; 
and running with them to me, cry, “See, sir, see, our 
holy plants are here!” and congratulate eaeh other on 
having found some indication of a better land than they 
are generally inclined to consider the eountry of the 
Pariahs. The happiness these simple renembranees shed 
over the whole party is 90 enlivening, that every distress 
and fatigue seems to be forgotten. When we behold a 
servant appreaehing with a sprig of the Dona in his 
hand, we hail it as the olive braneh, that denotes peace © 
and good will for the rest of the day, if, as must some. 
times be the ease, they have been in any way interrupted. — 

Even these little incidents speak so warmly in favour 
of the Hindoo disposition, that, im spite of mueh that may | 
be uncongenial to an European in their charaeter, they » 
cannot fail to inspire him with esteem, if not affection, - 
I wish that many of my countrymen would learn to be. 
lieve that the natives are endowed with feelings, and’ « 
surely they may gather such an inference from many a ° 
similar trait to the one E have related, Hardness of 
heart can never be allied to artless simplicity : that mind 
must possess a high degree of sensibility and refine. 
ment, that can unlock its long confined recolleetions by 
so light a spring as a wild flower- ae 

I have often witnessed, with wonder and sorrow, an 
English gentleman stoop to the basest tyranny over his 
servants, without even the poor excuse of anger, and fre. 
quently from no other reason than because he could not 
understand their language. ‘The question, from the ” 
answer being unintelligible, is instantly followed by a 
blow. Such scenes are becoming more rare, and indeed 
are seldom acted but by the younger members of society; 
they are too frequent notwithstanding; and should any 
thing that has fallen from me here induce the cruelly 

disposed to reflect a little upon the impropriety and mis. 
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Chief of their conduct, ‘when about to raise the hand 
against a native, and save one stripe to the passive people 
wis ure ot the 
I shall indeed be proud. 

June 27.—From Patthora we made one loti descent 
to the banks of the Ganges : it was a steep path, and oc. 
casionally wound through a wood of great richness. We 
reached the river just where it makes a sweep to the 
south ; and on the bend, or a little above it, we found a 
neat temple to Mahadeo : it was singularly clean; and 
an old man, who seemed to have the care of it, sat like a 
statue at the gate, with his eyes fixed upon the sun: a 
large white beard hung down to his breast, and Anis string 
of beads lay upon his'hand. He was the most venerable 
but immovable person I ever saw. We were not dis- 
posed to interrupt one who seemed co perfectly imdifferent 
to us, and left him anmolested, to his reflections. 

‘We followed the right bank of the river, amaong figs 
and apricut trees, and along hedges of barberries, till we 
reached the village of Barrehtee. It was situated at the 
entrance ofa rich valley, which stretched for a Jong dis. 

tance before us, bounded by wild crags on one side, and 
on the other by the holy stream, which was here marked 
by one of the largest temples we have met with. The 
interior of it formed a -Dhurrumsalah, or restang-place, 
that might contain fifty. people: it was a square, wooden 
platform, supported on posts, and sheltered by a canopy 
of the shape of a pagoda. It hung over the river; and 
we were glad to take advantage of the repose it offered, 
while our people pushed further 
little city. 

There were a few faquirs in Barrebtee on their way 
to Gungoutri, and they were busy in collecting: their tri- 


bute of food from the villagers. “ Ram, Rawe,”’ is the. 


only word they utter, sometimes striking the hollow 
gourd they carry in their hands. Each person, as they 


“ arrive opposite the cabins, brings out his offering, and 
‘they are not long in thus gathering a meal: some per- 


sons give sticks, and. one produces a light 5 and the 


~ devout are soon busy in the preparation of their savoury 


messes. 

When we pursued our route to Chinalli, where we pro. 
posed halting, I soon discovered, notwithstamding our 
delay at Barrehtee, that we were likely to reacla it before 
our carriers. The baggage was lying deserted on the 
ground a little within the vale, and the bearers were 


amusing themselves in the branches of the mango trees, | 


which, for the first time, we had met with in the moun. 
tains. The fruit was not ripe, but the people found it 
too attractive to pass. ‘The trees were very large, and 
the fruit promised to be so likewise. 

In the valley of Chinaili, the mango thrives very well 
indeed. It was introduced by the Nepaulese 5 and an 


old man in the village remembers the seed being put into 


the ground: he may be about sixty years of age. Many 
small plants are scattered about, that have sprang from 
the falling of the seed; and, in course of time, this pretty 


valley promises to be one large mango grove. It is so 


enclosed by mountains that we have found it opresssively 
hot; the thermometer in the shade has been at 98° all 
day. 
which the soil seems well adapted: they also nave been 


introduced from a foreign ‘climate; but as the people are » 


very fond of them, they are likely to be nataaralised in 
this part of the hills. 


The vale is more extensive and more beawtiful than 
any we have traversed within the mountains; se like is | 


it, in every respect, to the “ Happy Valley” ia which 


Rasselas was confined, that there is scarcely a particular . 
iption that does not apply to the wailey of . 


in 
e kid and the monkey are to be seen every 


oe bat here alone, as if to realise the picture in all ; 
points, have we found ‘* the solemn elephant reposing in . 


the shade.” The rajah of Tirhee possesses four; and 
finding the climate of his own city too cold for them, 
sends. them into the neighbouring valleys to enjoy a 


more genial air. Two are quartered on Chinalli: they | 
do not look very well; and I fear they fare but indif- | 
They lead an idle life, however, passing the ; 


ferently-. 
sunny hours (and all the day is sunshine) beneath the 
branches of a mango trec. 

We chose a spot to encamp on, that seemed to have 
been cut en purpose, near the summit of the maountain 
that bounded the plain: it was well sheltered ; and be- 


side it (which tempted us to fix there) fell a large body | 
of water, that,crossing the plain, assisted in its irrigation, | 
Our cervants took possession | 
of a spacious cave, the mouth of which was overgrown | 


and lost itself in the river. 


by blackberries, ripe and tempting; and from our posi- 
tion we could overlook the happy valley: there were 
many small villages in it. We had descended from a 
height to its level, and there was no way of escaping from 
it, bat by ascending « greater one: like land lakes, these 
unconnected spots stand, entirely surrounded by moun. 
tains. Every thing required by the inhabitants is found 
within them: they seek no pleasures beyond w haat they 
produce, and know no sorrows that donot spring directly 
from themselves, 

“ Though all the blessings of nature are collected,” its 
evils are not quite “extracted and excluded.” We dis- 
turbed, while they were basking in the sun, two venomous 
serpents 3 one I was able to kill, the other escaped: they 
were both nearly four feet long. The one that maade off, 
we fancied, was a cobra capella, and watched its doubtful 
windings through the grass, over which we were walk. 
ing with much apprehension: the dead one was of a 

blue colour, and very thin; our guide declared a 
bite was fatal. I did not know its name; and tise native 
one is of so unpronounceable a description that I never 
could succeed in spelling it. 

Among the sweets of the valley, we found am abund- 
ance of very good honey ; it is made from the wild jasmin, 
and has a peculiarly delicious flavour. In every part of 
the hills we have met with it in great perfection and 
quantity— indeed alluring enough to seduce te luxury 
more ‘hardy wanderers than ourselves, So excellent is 
it, that we have it mixed in our bread, and use it asa 
substitute for sugar on al} occasions. 


CHAPTER Xv. 


Old man of the mountain—Singular circumstance---Descent into 
a cave---An unexpected visiter---Party of Ghorkas---Mode of 
carrying children...Management of children---Viallage of 
Moratie---Dismal journey--- Velocity of eound---Opimaon of an 
echo---Deserted temple.--Desolate scene---Route of K.andour... 
Fragile habitati The cholera morbus---Its ravages---Ar- 
rival at Landour---Terrific thunder storm---Perilous situation 
---Effects of the lightning- -Blindness in sheep---A maazsements 
reyuest---A jealous 


The aatives produce remarkably good onions, for 


q 


husband---The penitent wife--- Female peasantry---Condition 
of servan ts---Fatal jealousy---Custom of divorce---The rejected 
villager---V alley of the Dhoon. -- Magnificent sunrise. 

June 28th.—On leaving the * Happy Valley,” we bid 
farewell to the sacred river; and, passing over a high 
ridge to the northwest, descended through a dark wood 
toa stream that divided it froma a still higher one, on the 
summit of which stands Lalloorie. The village is 
perched upon a peak that overhangs the centre of the 
hill, and seems to be perpendicularly above us. We 
wound round and round for two long hours, sonnetimes 
out of sight of the much desired goul, and at others so 
near, that it was mortifying in the extreme to turn again 
from it; for, like the cup on the rainbow, the nearer we 
seemed to approach, the more difficult was it to attain. 


We at length reached it, and found but three miserable | 


houses by the side of a large tract of rice, so covered with 
water, that we took it fora lake, and expected to find 
trout. 

The hospitality and attention of the old man of 
the moumtain was beyond all we had elsewhere ex- 
perienced : he came a part of the way down to meet us, 
and, seeing us considerably exbausted, forced us to rest 
wherever he thought there was an agreeable place ; cut- 
ting the lomg grass that grew around, and spreading it 
for a couch for us torecline om. His companions were 
equally anxious for our comfort ; and we had no occasion 
toask for any thing. Milk and curds, with figs and 
barberries, were immediately spread before us, and we 
soon forgot the hardships of the way. .The spot where 
the houses stand, with the rice ground about, is the only 
level space within sight. Higher mountains surround 
the one on which this little plain stands, and lower hills 
follow each other to the base of it. 

It was very late in the day before our baggage made 
its appearance; but beneath the shadow of a tree witha 
bed of rushes, and the old man to converse with, (for he 
would not leave usalone,) we had no cause for impatience. 
He seemed to consider it a high breach of manners to 
abandon us for an instant to ourselves; and when any 
mighty matter called him away, he brought a substitute, 
and introduced him to our notice with perfect ease, and 
directed him to watch our movements, and attend to our 
comforts. 

In the ‘evening we were agreeably startled at hearing 
ashot at no great distance from us; and immediately 
returned it, hoping that some stray sportsman might be 
in search of a shelter: a second followed our own shot, 
and we made the mountains echo with our voices. The 


' people of the village, pleased with the chance of seeing 


how the ** Sahib Logue” meet, flew in pursuit, and our 
little camp was instantly animated and happy. But the 
search for the cause of our bustle proved fruitless ; and 
we passed the remainder of the evening in vain specula- 
tion upon the author of the report. Who could fire a 
gun, where guns were never seen but in the hands of 
Europeans ? 


June 23.—Soon after we had commenced our journey 
this morning, it began to rain in the most pitiless man- 
ner I had ever experienced. We hadto pass over three 
successive hills, the ascents to which were remarkably 
steep: on theirsummits were level meadows, well planted 
eround, with many herds of deer browsing upon them. 
The paths were so slippery it was nearly impossible to 
move over them; and we were so enveloped in clouds 
that we could not seek more widely for a surer footing. 

On arriving at the point of a projecting crag, that was 
well concealed by brambles, I mistook the path, not ob- 
serving the termination of the road from the many plants 
about it. I made a sudden descent through them to a 
cave below, that furtunately was not deeper than six or 
seven feet from the crest that overhung it. I thought I 
had plunged through a trap door to the subterranean 
habitation of a banditti. The storm was howling along 
the glens ; and the black clouds were curling over the 
brow of the precipice on which the cavern hung. Nothing 
could be wilder, or more magnificent than the scenery ; 
and when a party of half-naked savages started on their 
feet, one of them holding a gun in his hand, I seemed so 
completely in the brigand’s cave, that I felt some disap. 
pointment that they did not secure me, and seize upon 
my possessions. 

In one corner of the cave sat a woman blowing the 
fire through a reed: a little girl knelt near her, kneading 
up some cakes; while a boy, of abvut six years of age, 
was engaged, at no great distance from them, in polishing 
the cookin g-pots with the dust that lay beside him. The 
woman was tall and thin; and so fair, that she might 
have beem a bandit’s bride among the hills of Europe. 
She had been out in the raim, and her black hair was 
hanging loose about her shoulders: a white robe was 
thsown, im the graceful manner of the Hindoo women, 
over her person ; and she formed so picturesque a figure, 
that an artist or a novelist would have been glad to have 
scized her as a model. 

There were three men, who had been stretching their 
listless lemgth along the ground, awaiting the completion 
of their real, until my unexpected arrival had called 
them to their feet. The one that bore the gun was lying 
near the skin ofa bear, which was pegged into the earth 
for the purpose of drying: this accounted for the shot of 
the evening before. I learned from them that they were 
a party of Ghorkas, who had formerly been in the north- 
ern Himalaya; and, having connected themselves with 
some of the inhabitants, had returned from Nepaul to 
visit them, and were now on their way back to their own 
country, some village not very far from Katmando. I 
sent one of them out to look for my brother, who had 
lingered behind me in the ascent; and, on his reachi 


black head through a hole inthe top of its nest ; and, 


looking good-humouredly around, appeared conscious that 
impatience was useless, quietly drew .it in»again, and 
composed itself to sleep. When the elder boy was tired, 


his mother jerked him up, and placed him=astride upon - 


her hip. This latter is the most common way of carry- 
ing children throughout the East; and, however uncom- 
fortable it may appear to us, they almost seem to 

in the position: the mother throws out her hip for the 


child to rest upon, and never even lends a hand to sup- | 


port it. Itis necessary for the child, in order to keep: 
its seat, to be perfectly upright ; and this early discipline 
is doubtless one of the causes of the natives of the East 
being so straight. 

It is singular how easy the parents in warm climates 
find it to manage their offspring : from the time they are 
born they seem to care little about them, bearing them 
with them through all weather, and in all occupations. 
They throw them indifferently on the grass, if they are 
working in the fields; and if traveling, they pack them 
in a basket, and swing them from one end of a bamboo, 
to balance a bundle of cooking-pots hanging from the 
other, which they carry over their shoulders. It is curi- 
ous to see babes of a few months old, bearing all these 
vicissitudes with as much philosophy and apathy as in 
after-life they dothe more serious sufferings that “ flesh 
is heir to.’ They are trained to stoicism from the 
cradle. 

We at length crossed all the high hills, and gained the 
village of Moralie, which stands on the southern side of 
the most elevated ridge, the Morana. We did not think 
it very promising ; and, finding no clear space about, we 
parted with our friends, who seemed disposed to remain 
there, and continued to a place called Bali, about a couple 
of miles further on. We founda clear green spot above: 
the bank ofa river, that flowed from the Morana moun- 
tains past this village; and, tempted by a half-finished 
house where we could repose till our baggage arrived, 
resolved to remain on it. The rain was over, and the 
sun shining brightly. We stripped ourselves of our wet 
clothes ; and, hanging them upto dry on the branches 
about, made ourselves as comfortable as nakedness and 


_ hunger could allow. The little strip of land on which we 


are, lies on each side of a river, flowing through a deep 
glen considerably below its level. It is well cultivated, 
and there are many habitations within it ; but it has no- 
thing sufficiently wonderful totempt me to say any thing 
further about it. 

June 30th—We started this morning again in the 
rain; and, descending to the river, followed its course 
through the dark glen, in which it runs with great ra- 
pidity. It seemed as if it were necessary to trust our- 
selves to be washed out of the dismal strait we were in, 
by placing ourselves in the middle of the stream: its 
current was the only indication we had, that there was a 
mode of escape; there was no path on either side, and 
the water was up to the waist: I cannot therefore praise 
this day's journey. 

The glen at length narrowed so much that we antici- 
pated a subterraneous passage into day, if we were 
doomed to see the sky once more. We turned round a 
rugged rock, beneath which the river grew darker and 
deeper, and suddenly broke upon a wide plain, or rather 
an extensive marsh. Rain still continued, and it was 
covered withathick vapour. We had, like Satan, though 
with a different spirit, I hope, 

In with the river sunk, and with it rose, 
Involved in rising mist; then sought 
Where to lie hid. 

The river flowed over the marsh, and very high moun- 
tains bounded it: there was no appearance of habitation, 
although it was richly cultivated with rice. A small 
temple stood in the centre, beneath a very indifferent 
Deo Dhar ; for in the lowest parts they do not grow to 
any size or beauty. It was dedicated to the goddess Bo- 
wanee, and gave a name to the surrounding peaks, called 
from her Bowanee Ka Teeba. So little wood was there 
within reach, that we found it difficult to obtain sufficient 
to kindle a fire for our breakfasts: we at length spied a 
boy tending cattle on the hill, and called out to him to 
get us milk and wood. He placed himself upon a high 
peak, and called aloud, “ ‘Two gentlemen have arrived : 
bring them milk and wood directly, and all they may 
require besides.” 

We remembered the feast in the valley of Nanguan, 
and looked with wonder upon the naked magician, who, 
we hoped, was to spread a banquet on the green before 
us. In less than an hour, our hopes were fulfilled; a 
train of villages appeared with every thing that we de- 
sired. 

In most mountains sound travels very far and fast, but 
these seemed to be most particularly calculated for such 
communication. In irregular avenues of peaked hills, 
the voice bounded, as it were, from one to another, in- 
creasing as it went. ‘The men have an intonation that 
none but mountaineers can catch; and, dwelling on the 
last accent in a wild, and not unfrequently sweet man- 
ner, prolong the sound till they are nearly exhausted, and 
then abandon it to the echo, which never fails to second 
them most admirably. I was curious to know what idea 
the hill-men had formed (if they had thought of the mat- 
ter at all) of the reverberation of sound, and questioned 
the villagers who brought our supplies, straining my 
throat in the experiment, of what it was that mocked my 
words. It was long before I could-succeed in making 
them understand my object ; they had no term to express 
it by, and were perfectly unacquainted with the Hin- 
dostanee word for echo. They were afraid, for some 


the cave, we determined to remain in it till the rain was 
abated. ‘This adventure (for E may call it so, although 
the catastrophe was so tame) furnished something more 
than an outline from which the imagination might fill up 
any appaliing or interesting picture that it pleased: I 
was as well satisfied that the conclusion was left to my 
fancy; for 1 do not seck either ** to pointa moral, or adorn 
a tale,” 

My newly acquired companions were pte resting 
until it was fair enough to proceed; and on the first 
glimpse of sunshine we sallied forth together. I per- 
ceived, when we began to move, an addition to our purty 
that I had not before noticed : @ little baby, that had been 
fast asleep in a corner durimg our stay in the cave, 
wrapped up in its blanket, was hoisted upon its father’s 
back; and, well accustomed to that mode of traveling, 
seemed perfectly at its ease. ‘The man bore it as ho 
would have done a comman bundie; and, tying the ends 
of the blaraixet across his chest, took no further notice of 
his burders, ‘The jittle thing’ occasionally pushed its 

4 ‘ 


ts, to hazard an opinion; till one, more bold than 
the rest, stepped furth, and declared it must be a wild 
beast in the mountain, that was startled by our voices, 
and bellowed in return. “ Acha,” (good,) with a mur- 
mur of approval, ran through the party: this was a per- 
sonification of the echo, that might match the celebrated 
conversational one of Killarney. 

The plain on which we were assembled, d:d not con- 
tinue long deserted: about mid-day the men and women 
came to the rice grounds, with their music and their 
song ; and we found ourselves more celebrated and more 
deafened than ever. OF all uncomfortable occupations 
on this earth, the culture of rice appears to me the worst, 
The women were all the day long up to their knees in 
mud, and their persons were sprinkled with it most 
bountifully. 

The liitie temple to Bowance is the most desolate of 
all we have met with: not a brahmin, not a village with- 
in sight of it, The pious sages of former days had, in 
these holy procinets, abundant leisure and quict for the 
profaundest contemplation, Now, no offering seems to 


be made at it, no incense burnt its’ altat, 

prayer breathed within it: it stands in the wilderness, » ; 
proof of the sanctity of former times, and a reproach © 
perhaps for the indifference of the present. As the world 
has grown older, its allurements, I suppose, have become 
less fascinating ; for few people think it necessary to ba. - 
nish themselves now to gain the repatation of piety. The 
march of intellect, however, may. have fortified their 
minds against temptation : or has the advance of luxury 
overthrown the virtue of self-denial? Whatever may be 
the cause of such change, India is not the only country, 
where deserted temples stand to sonhiah what was, and 
what is not. 

. The forlorn appearance of a single ives in the desert 
increases the feeling of solitude; and the neglected ruin 
of Bowanee heightened the desolationof the scene, when 
we first emerged from the bed of the river, and: found 
ourselves in the midst of a dismal swamp; for such a 
rice-ground, in its present stage, must ever seem tou be, 
We were glad when the merry cultivators came to en. 
liven the scene. 

July 1st—Continuing ovr route by the bank of oe 
river, we reached a spot opposite. the village of Tuttura, 


-and had scarcely room to pitch our tentsfor the quantity 


of rice in every direction. We were forced to ascend the 
hill to some height, before we could get a dry space, 
The stream flowed between us and the village; it was 
full of trout, which my servants caught with a napkin 
tied like a landing-net to the end ofa stick. 

There was littl inducement to continue in this neigh. 
bourhood ; and, as we could not ascend to the summits of 
the hills with any chance of completing our journey, we 
determined to proceed to Lugrassa, on the top of a high 
ridge, about three miles further from us: but my guide, 
who was evidently afraid to go to it, besought us not to 
stop there on any account, for the cholera morbus had 
been committing sad ravages among its inhabitants, and 
no stranger had gone through it for ten days. 

Findiog that Landour was only five hours’ walk from 
this place, 1 agreed, to the delight of all, (for the report 
of the “city of the plague” being so near at hand had 
spread a panic among my followers) to remain at Tut. 
tura. There were no means of roaming about’its neigh. 
bourhood, from the universal deluge that overwhelmed 
it; and we were glad when the morning gave us an op. 
portunity of quitting it. 

July 2d.—By way of getting in good time to Landour, 
(for we had at length reached the last day’s journey,) we 
started from Tuttura before daylight; and, splashing for 
the first hour through rice fields up to our knees in 
water, we gained the height on which the ill-futed Lu. 
grassa stands. The sun had just risen, and we caught 
a view of the new settlement shining in its rays. The 
bungalows on the peaks of Landour, peeping through the 
trees that surrounded them several hundred feet above 
us, afforded a prospect of civilisation that was highly de. 
lightful to us, after an absence of two months from such 
ascene. For the last ten days we have had rain every 
day ; and have no reason, in consequence, to lament our 
having at length reached more substantial habitations 
than our tents have been able to afford. We have fre- 
quently been compelled to pass the night sitting upon our 
bedding, whieh we had rolled up in a corner of the tent 
to prevent its getting wet from the heavy rain which 
dropped, filtered, to be sure, through the canvass upon it. 

The entertaining variety of our roof being carried like 
a balloon into the air, while we were sleeping beneath 
it, had occurred too often to render it any longer amusing. 
The confusion such a catastrophe gives rise to, is too 
ludicrous to be viewed with much feeling of annoyance; 
although the few minutes that are necessary to struggle 
through the soaked canvass that promises to overwhelm 
you in your bed, are any thing but comfortable—there is 
so much that is amusing in the adventure after you have 
escaped, that the traveller who would lament meeting 
with it must have very little taste for his occupation. 
Such scenes are merely rough enough to prove how vile 
a life of luxury and ease is, compared to such enjoyment 
of strength and hardihood. 

The day was some time advanced, when we arrived 
near the village of Lugrassa; and I thought there was 
an appearance of desolation about it. I saw no people 
within the village, and observed merely a few stragglers 
about the fields. Four or five men had died during the 
last week, and some before : such mortality would depo- 
pulate a mountain city in a month. Nothing can be 
more melancholy than a pestilence among these frug- 
ments of humanity : cut off from their fellow mountain. 
eers by high ridges, these isolated little communities are 
left to perish unknown and unmourned. 

I have learned from some natives, who have lately been 
at Badri Nath, that that neighbourhood also has been 
ravaged by the cholera morbus. They cannot check the 
disease: it seizes them in all situations—in their houses 
— in the fields ; and in a very few hours they are its vic- 
tims. As the most hardy fall first, the infants, deprived 
of their protectors, should they escape the infection, must 
die of starvation. The cattle are abandoned, the crops 
neglected, and every traveller shuns the “city of the 
plague :” and even that precaution is no security. Pil- 
grims die in agony on the road: to enter one of these 
little vales is indeed to enter “the valley of the shadow 
of death.” The inhabitants resign themselves to their 
destiny : the same fate would await them in a neighbour. 
ing village, perhaps, should they seek refuge there., They 
cling to their homes to the last gasp; and the survivor of 
a once happy people, where all were gay but a few days 
before, has to steal to his grave unnoticed, or roam else- 
where for human intercourse. Could the vision of “ the 
Last Man” be ever realised, it would be ‘in the highest 
habitations of the Himalaya mountains; for there many 
a little world is left for its last man to mourn over ! 

From the ridge where Lugrassa stands, we descended 
to a stream, on the banks of which were many fine wal- 
nut trees—the fruit was in great abundance, and fit to 
pluck : we had, from the base of the mountain at which 
it flowed, to make a most severe ascent to Landour, and 
in about three hours reached its summit. During the 
two months we had been absent from it, all the difficul- 
ties attending the establishment of a new colony had 
been skilfully overcome: the roads were finished, the 
houses were inhabited, and the invalids had recovered, 
where recovery was reasonably looked for. Many addi- 
tional visiters had arrived, and many bungalows were 
completed that had scarcely been thought of. 

When we set out upon our expedition, the crest of 
the mountain, for nearly two miles, presented a populous 
and lively scene. The region, that not long ago was un 
unfrequented wilderness, is now charmed by society, and 
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graced by refinement : wild jungles, and rugged rocks, 
have given .way to flourishing gardens and comfortable 
buildings. So sudden has been the change that Aladdin 
seems to have brought his wonderful lamp to effect it. 
During the early part of the month of July it did not 
rain very much ; the weather was pleasant and cool, the 
thermometer seldom.varying from 70°. About the 20th, 
the rain became more ftequent, and fell more heavily ; 
and on the 30th, commenced in good earnest. 
August: 3d-—A very violent storm of thunder and 
lightning came on yesterday about eight in the evening, 
while I was sitting inthe verandah of a house on the 
commencement of the Missoura Ka Teeba range. The 


noise of the thunder, as it pealed among the hills, was 


tremendous; and the rain that occompanied it fell in such 
torrents that it threatened to overwhelm our bungalow 
and wash it down the rocky steep, on the edge of which 
it stood. The lightning was even more terrific—but so 
grand, that it was impossible to draw our cyes from the 
observation of its Alashes of flame, as they shot through 
the woods and into the precipices. It‘is difficult to con- 
ceive a spectacle more sublime, or a tumult more appall- 
ing. From the closeness of the thunder. claps and the in- 
cessant return of the forked fire, we were convinced that 
we were in the midst of this fury, and frequently thought 
that we could hear the falling of the wood before the 
blasting stroke. It was a proper night for evil spirits to 
be abroad in. Nota being of our party could dare its 
violence : all the servants, whose structures were so much 
more flimsy than our own, had crept into the bungalow, 
and crouched beneath its verandahs, wet and miserable. 
It seemed the only ark likely to float above the waters 
that threatened:to deluge us, and for a time we thought 
that it also must bow to the storm. It stood upon the 
crest of a rock, overlooking a deep valley, the descent to 
which was thickly wouded : behind was a similar abyss; 
and on the left hand a still more abrupt descent: on the 
right was a dark forest of oaks and rhododendron. Thus 
we stood in the midst of peril; and when loose masses of 
stone rolled down the steeps within sound, we were dis- 
posed for a moment to think that we also might join in 
the fall. The rain increased the rapidity of a few streams 
beneath us, and made them rumble away with tenfold 
noise. I do not think a lover of romance could have 
been placed in a more delightful situation for his excited 
fancy : 
That night a child might understand 
The de’il had business on his hand. 


We survived the storm, however ; and in the morning 
found that our imagination regarding the fall of the riven 
trees was correct enough: several were scattered about 
and displayed the lightning stroke. But the most mate- 
rial fall was that of our goat-shed, which had been com. 
pletely demolished; and six goats and ten sheep lying 
dead beneath it, proved with what violence most of thein 
had been killed by the fluid. 

On our approaching the spot, we were attended by a 
host of hill-men, who watched our proceedings with great 
anxiety; and when we desired that the carcasses of the 
animals should be thrown away, hastily interceded to 
save them for themselves, to have a feast upon. We 
very willingly granted the favour; for in truth we could 
not envy them their food. Their swollen bodies did not 
deter them, on nearer approach, from attempting the 
meal, and they bore them off in triumph on their backs : 
they had been well fattened for our table, and perhaps 
the lightning stroke had sanctified them for theirs. Nei- 
ther the goats nor the sheep of the plains have thriven 
very well during the wet weather in the hills: they all 
suffer from what is called, I believe, the foot-rot; and 
no means that we can adopt have any effect in restoring 
them. 

The sheep are now blind, too, without any apparent 
cause—and consequently become useless; for they can- 
not be trusted to graze. The natives attempt to cure 
this last malady by chewing certain herbs, among which 
tobacco and some hot spices are mixed, and spitting the 
juice into the poor animals’ eyes; it gives them great pain 
at the time of the operation, and seems to me rather cal- 
culated to extinguish any light that may yet remain 
than restore that which they have lost. The poultry too 
are lost constantly from the same cause; but their fate 
is more sudden. While running in perfect health, they 
appear to be struck blind ; and, staggering for an instant, 
falldead. As it is an affair of some difficulty to keep 
a plentiful board, we cannot avoid being deeply interested 
in the state of our stock. 

A great portion of this morning was passed in endea- 
vouring to shoot some of the magnificent eagles, that 
soared in great number over the high peaks above us, 
and the deep precipices below. I have seen sometimes 
ten or twelve at a time, performing their airy evolutions 
in most beautiful style. At length, one fell, but it was 
not one of the largest}; it measured nine feet from tip to 
tip of its wings, and seemed to me to resemble very 
strongly the golden eagle of the Highlands of Scotland, 
some of which have been killed measuring cleven feet 
across their wings. 

It is not a very easy matter to find amusement in so 
confined a spot as we are limited to; for if we make long 
excursions, we cannot, from the severe labour, return in 
the same day; we must therefore look nearer home. If 
we had a bridge to lounge upon, we should probably find 
the diversion uf a recruiting-officer a very agreeable one; 
we have, however, invented a more manly exercise, and 
meet in groups on the greatest heights, to cast large 
stones down the precipices. As we take the field well 
armed with crow-bars, pick-axes, &c., we are fully pre- 
pared to launch tremendous weights ; and, childish as it 
may appear, it is impossible to describe the’rapture with 
which we hail the departure of our plaything, and watch 
its course as it bounds along, with a noise like thunder, 
carrying trees with it, or if they be large enough to 
withstand its force, breaking into a hundred pieces, and 
leaping and rolling away in increasing fragments to the 
bottom. 

I learned a curious instance this morning of trying 
the truth, by a test of bodily fortitude, which is not un- 
common among some classes in the East. It arose from 
acharge that one hill-woman had brought against an- 
other, They were both wives of pioneer soldiers from 
the province of Sirmoor ; and one accused her companion 
to the officer who commanded them, of having stolen 
several of her rings from her—the accused as stoutly de- 
nied it; and there was no circumstance on either side to 
direct the judgment. The charged thief, however, boldly 
declared that the other told a lie, and dared her to the 
ordeal, The challenge was readily accepted, and they 


were to hold their hands. together in a vessel of boiling 
hot ghie, atid-whichever shrunk first was to be proclaimed. 
foul arid calumnioys. What an admirable punishment 
would this be for-slander in our own country ! 

There are e minor trials (the detail of which I do 
not exactly know) adopted upon these occasions; they 
increase in severity ; if the lighter.onesdo not draw forth 
pain from the hardened sinners, they ascend to the next 
in gradation, till at length forced to cry out for quarter. 
The hot ghie is, I believe, the highest proof; and these 
women, disdaining milder ones, determined at once to 
stake their veracily upon it. I believe the result was 
still unsatisfactory, for neither flinched; nothing more, 
however, was heard about the matter : they found it best 
to settle it out of court. 

Quarrels are very frequent among the natives of both 
sexes ; but_not being of revengeful dispositions, they sel- 
dom reach beyond loud and angry words. In this mode 
of warfare, they are invincible. ‘I'hey excel greatly like- 
wise in a spirit of detraction, and are prone to injure the 
characters of those with whom they quarrel, by exagge- 
ration or invéntion. 1 have often witnessed this mean- 
ness among the lower classes; and whenever it is prac- 
tised towards me, I listen quietly to all that is said by 
the first who guins my ear, against his enemy: taking 
an opportunity soon afterwards to converse with the 
abused one, I give him encouragement to paint the cha- 
racter of the other, and he generally reaches that drawn 
of himself. When I think the balance of lies is equal, 1 
confront the enemies, and relating what each said of the 
other, read them a lecture on their falsehoods, and recom- 
mend them not to give me the option of believing such 
tales against them. 

To change from one evil passion to another,—I was 
astonished the other day by a very handsome pioneer sea- 
poy, who approached his officer in the most soldier-like 
style, and, touching his cap, begged permission to cut 
his wife's nose off. His respectful inanner, joined to the 
singular request, made it impossible to attend to him 
gravely, however serious the application seemed to be. 
He did not appear to me to be very anxious to perform 
the operation; it was a sacrifice, I conceive, to his ho- 
nour. His wife had been faithless with a man of low 
caste, a Chumar, as he scornfully confessed ; for this gave 
him a deeper ‘pang than the fact of the dame’s frailly— 
and he could not suffer her to carry the charms that 
caused his dishonour, uninjured, to draw him into fresh 
calamity. 

A man, who asks his friend’s advice about committing 
suicide, is not very likely to perform the act; in the same 


manner, the jealous husband adopted the wisest plan of | 


getting out of his dilemma. He bore the disappointment 
of a refusal with great firmness—although it was sad, he 
said, after having been married to him since she was 
twelve years of age, that she should now forsake him 
four a base Chumar. “Oh, what a falling-off was there !” 

We accompanied him to his tent to endeavour to re- 
concile the parties, and save the nose of the offending 
wife. She was an extremely pretty woman, and seemed 
to be dismayed at our approach: she had been weeping, 
and was now sitting in a disconsolate position, in a cor- 
ner of the room: she had no children, but an elderly 
woman stood near her, who, from her concern, we con- 
jecturcd was her mother. Alas! she had good cause to 
be concerned ; for she had been the source of all the mis- 
chief. The true Mercury of the East, she had borne 
the tender messages from the base-born swain. The 
moment this little dénouement took place, the vengeance 
of the husband was transferred from his wife to her con- 
fidant ; and, had we not been by, I do not think he would 
have satisfied himself with her nose only: she would 
scarcely have escaped with her head. Encouraged by 
our presence, she wagged her tongue most skilfully 
against him, while the poor wife seemed really to shed 
tears of bitter sorrow. We were at length able to recon- 
cile the parties. The wife promised all the deepest re- 
pentance could promise, and the husband received her 
contrition, and restored her to his heart, from which in- 
deed she could scarcely have been banished ; for the de- 
light with which he seized upon the old woman’s conduct 
to exculpate his wife, proved how ready he was to forgive 
and trust again. We promised, however, that the pre- 
sumptuous Sudra and his wicked messenger should be 
both banished from the mountains, and the officer suc- 
ceeded in obtaining their dismissal that very day. 

I met them on their descent, an evil and a well-matched 
pair. The Lothario of the hills, whose gallantry had 
driven him from his high abode, was “a fellow with a 
horrid face,” and a little crooked figure; while the old 
woman was yellow and wrinkled to a degree. I should 
have been happy to have contrived a match between them : 
it would have been a good and fitting punishment for 
the crimes that are now sending them, “ with wandering 
steps and slow,” to encounter the rains that are deluging 
the plains. 

Such instances of severity among the Hindoos are not, 
I think, common. The punishment the soldier proposed 
would certainly have the effect of preventing a continu- 
ance of the crime, if beauty led to it; although, from 
what I have read and heard of the women, there would 
be no noses among them, if all met with their reward. 
I do not know how these judgments have been formed; 
but I am inclined to come to a very opposite one, and 
think those who have accused the female peasantry of 
the country of general immorality have been rather hasty. 
I am disposed to be their champion for more beauty, 
cleanliness, and good conduct, than, under their great 
disadvantages, the most liberal could expect. Their ex- 
clusive mode of living among their own caste must pre- 
vent a similar falling-off to the one that has given rise to 
these reflections. 

It is impossible to view some members of the despised 
class without sorrow and pity, particularly those who 
are attached, in the lowest offices, to the establishments 
of the Europeans. They are the most melancholy race 
of beings, always alone, and apparently unhappy; they 
are scouted from the presence even of their fellow-ser- 
vants. None but the mind of a poet could imagine such 
outcasts venturing to raise their thoughts to the beauty 
of a brahmin’s daughter; and a touching tale in such 
creative fancy, no doubt, it would make ; for, from their 
outward appearances, I do not perceive why they should 
not be endowed with minds as sensitive at least as those 
of the castes above them. There are among them some 
very stout and handsome men; and it is ridiculous to 
see sometimes all their strength devoted to the charge of 
a sickly puppy ;—to take care of dogs being their princi- 
pal occupation ! 

A great argument in favour of the fidelity of the wo- 


men. is. their voluntary sacrifice.on the funeral pile of 


their lords. It is not very, likely that the wife, who 
would deem it disgraceful to survive her husband, would 
offend against him while living. 


A very appalling story of the madness of jealousy i is 


related of an officer who was brought up in the Mahratta 
service, and in mature age came over to ours. He had 
three wives, and conceived suspicions against them all. 
Without explaining his motives, he desired them to meet 
him. in his room one morning, attired in their richest 
apparel and most costly jewels. On entering, he is sup- 
posed to have commanded thier to sink on their knees, 
and confess their wickedness. _ Alas! what ignorant 
sin have we committed ?” like unhappy Desdemona, was 
all that they could utter. Their furious Othello was as 
determined, and, without listening to their appeals to his 
mercy and his love, drew his sabre, and severed their 
heads from their bodies. The report of a pistol drew 
some of his attendants to the room; and, on breaking it 
open, they found the murderer and his miserable victims 
dead and bathed in blood! I never heard that any 
grounds were discovered for this horrible revenge ; nor 
indeed could any of the “ trifles light as air,” which grow 
so alarmingly in the jealous mind, be traced. I ques- 
tion whethef the annals of any Turkish harem could af- 
ford a more terrible picture. In Turkey the husband 
slaughters from cruelty only, however ; he is not likely 
to sacrifice himself. Some honour may be allowed (a 
miserable onc) to have moved this Indian murderer—as 
‘he did add himself to the number of the slain. 

The easy mode in which marriages are managed in 
the. hills, makes the chances of jealousy very light indeed. 
The women, as I have before observed, have all the ad- 
vantage on their side—a plurality of husbands ; for when 
so many men are satisficd to sliare in their affections, it 
is not very likely that their lives will be disturbed by 
“ the green-eyed inonster.” 

In some districts, or among some tribes in the hills, 
the women are privileged to divorce their husbands as 
ofien as they please : so a capricious dame may enjoy the 
mottisication of all the men of her village, if it could be 
possible to mortify such cold-hearted gentlemen. I never 


- met but one husband who had really suffered under this 


custom. ‘The man, who begged something to buy a 
petticoat for his wife, however, entertained serious appre- 
hensions of such a fate, if we did not relieve him. The 
villager, who accompanied us as guide trom Nongong to 
Burkotee, complained of his cruel fate, in having been 
married to, and divorced from, three or four wives: * And 
yet,” he said, “I am young, have a good house, and pos- 
sess more land than any other in the village.” He had 
evidently volunteered to accompany us, for the purpose 
of telling his sad tale. He was a good-looking youth, 
seemed to be about twenty, and, after expatiating at some 
length on the perverseness of his fate, he besought my 
advice to teach him how to woo: -I was to little ac- 
quainted with the feelings of the mountain inaids to be 
a valuable confidant ; but gave him all the consolation I 
could think of. When I told him, however, that.my own 
experience would not assist him much, (for I had yet 
won no wife for myself,) he looked confounded, and, 
shaking his head, seemed to say—* Alas! where shall I 
seek for comfort now ?” 
at the prospect of becoming a traveling match-maker, 
and wished that 1 could have returned to my friend’s 
village to make the first experiment in his behalf. From 
the moment I told him that I was without a wife myself, 
he attached himself more closely to my side, sympathis- 
ing with my sorrows; for I have no doubt he conjectured 
that the same untoward star that had thwarted his pur- 
suit of domestic happiness, had likewise interrupted minc. 
From the last day of July until the end of August, 
there has not been a dry hour ; the clouds hang so hea- 
vily on the peaks of the mountains on whieh we live, that 
we are ci loped in mist. ‘The valley of the 
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Dhoon is generally concealed from our view all the day 


long ; but towards sunset the vapour that overhangs it 


clears away a little, and we see it as a beautiful picture — 


partially discovered through a thin veil. During this 
month the thermometer has ranged from 60° to 62° 
throughout the twenty-four hours: so even a climate is 
rarely met with in any part of the world. 

Although every thing is extremely damp, and we can- 
not obtain a glance of the sun, I do not find that people 
complain of colds or rheumatism, or any of the accom- 
paniments of a moist atmosphere. On the contrary, 
every person boasts of his health, and praises the climate. 
In the morning, sometimes, we have a clear view of the 
snowy range to the northeast; the early riser may be 
rewarded by beholding the most beautiful sunrise that 
the imagination can conceive—a chain of snow, reaching 
nearly from Cabul to Thibet, changing into all the co- 
lours that growing day can paint! It would be difficult 
to match this scene in any other situation upon earth. 

Towards the middle of September, the rain began to 
abate its force; a little still falling, however, in some 
quantity every day, and the temperature continuing still 
at 62°. The wet appears to be confined to the range 
bounding the valley on which we are. For three days’ 
journey inwards from this, there has been no fall for 
some time; and in the plains the rainy season seems to 
have already broken up. 


CHAPTER XVI. . 


Descent from Landour---The rainy season---Police station---The 
Khere Pass---Sounds of revelry---Melancholy memorials---Pea- 
cocks --- Village of Khere --- Violent hurricane — Excursion 

‘through water--- Rise of the Callinuddy ---Goats rescued--- 
Agreeable discovery---Holy water-- Active wpnpamniens- -Pas- 
sage of the river—Night P bund described--- 
Fare of the Hindoos---Food of the et a Turkish din- 
ner—Begum Somroo’s troops—A stratagem—The disgraced 
general---Female tyrant---Baggage-bearers—Roads in Upper 
India---Kutowlee—Saees, or running footmen-- Females at the 
well—Eastern custom---Meerut, « military station---Scarcity 
of women---Magnificent festival --Amusements at Meerut--- 
Colonel Skinner's horse-- -Traveling in a palanquin---Eastern 
hyperbole---Ghaut of Ghurmoktesir—Interior of a boat—Sin- 
gular navigation.---Ferruckabad---Curious clock-- Indigo facto- 
ries—River seenery-- Mahomedan ceremonies---Cooking and 
eating---The lost keys---Crocodiles---Ghaut of Cawnpore---A 
budgerow---Boats at Cawnpore---Moored vessels---General cla- 
mour---Attractions of a bazar---Appearance of native towns 
---Soldiers’ wives, &c,---Hospital transport--eAmazonian fleet. 


Sept. 22d.—At length the day arrived for quitting these 
delightful regions, and descending to the sultry plains 
once more. It had ceased to rain for some time on the 
hills, and we imagined that it might have given over in 
the low country also. We descended about four o’clock 
to Rajpoor, and reached it in an hour and a quarter. 
The road is so steep, that it is necessary to keep at a run 
the whole time ; and we had been so long in training that 


I was very much entertained - 


we were able to effect it admirably : ‘the distance is com- 
puted at eight miles. 

Since the month of April we had wi sues 
yards on level ground. I did not find in consequence 
that I was unfitted for a walk on the plains. I have read 
somewhere of a native of the Tyrol, accustomed all his 
life to precipices and “hills perpendicular,” being so ner- 
vous when on flat ground, that he was detected by a 
friend in Grosvenor square, creeping close to the area-. 
railings that he might save himself in case of falling. I. 
cannot pretend to any feeling of this description ; but I 
can well conceive how “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able” the plains must appear toa native of the magnifi- . 
cent mountains we are now leaving, almost as much 
wedded to their charms as the most enthusiastic of their 
inhabitants could be. 

At the foot of the hills we found our horses and ounela, 
and, trying to forget the freedom of the upper world, 
commenced our journey this morning to Dehra, at-day-. . 
light, in order that we might be under cover before the 
sun rose. We had no sooner reached the tope of trees 
we had pitched upon for our resting-ground than the 
most heavy rain commenced, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. Our tents were not able to keep it out; 
and we apprehended every moment being unroofed. We 
now discovered how premature we. had been in our de- 
scent; but it was too late to retrieve the error, and we 
were obliged to continue. I have before noticed how _. 
melancholy a thing a rainy day is under canvass, parti- . 
cularly such flimsy affairs as we are reduced to, for we 
have not been able to replace our mountain tents, and 
the water trickles through them in every direction, 

Our abodes resemble good-sized shower baths; and we. _. 
are forced to sit the best part of the day with umbrellas _. 
over our heads. Wise people never venture into tents 
until the ruiny season is completely at an end; for, inde- 
pendently of the want of comfort during the actual fall, 
all around is a dismal swamg, and the smell from the 
rank vegetation is enough to poison the most indifferent 
to bad odours. Besides, the humours that the sun draws 
from the earth carry plague and pestilence in every 
breath. In the Dhoon, where there is so much unre- 
claimed*jungle, it is not easy to spend a rainy day at this 
season of the year, without perceiving the danger of it. 

We determined, therefore, to push on, and, instead of 
remaining the night at Dehra, halt at the entrance to the 
Khere Pass (the opposite one to that which we had en- 
tered by): we arrived, about nightfall, at a clear spot by 
the side of a small stream, the name of which I did not 
learn, and had our tents pitched upon it. It was very 
wild around. On a@ rising ground behind us, prettily 
embosomed in trees, were a few native huts: there, was 
no regular road to them but down the face of the hill on 
which they stood, which seemed‘to have been made, not 
by hands, but by the feet of those who come daily for 
water to the stream below. It was the first police station 
on the inner side of the valley; and an important-looking 
personage, with a broad scarlet belt over his shoulders, 
and a brass breast-plate upon it, on which was engraved 
his office, superintended the department, 

Rough crags overhung the little river, in which our 
servants caught a few fish; and all seemed to indicate 
the pass by which-a sortie from the Dhoon was to be 
made : so narrow was the mouth, that it might have been 
elgsed with gates of iron, like the Happy Valley of Ras- 
selas. If, with all the blandishments that were lavished 
upon him, however, he wished to escape from it, it is no 
wonder that, in the present state of our valley, we were 
very 18th to continue longer among its beauties; for with 
beauties it miost undoubtedly abounds. The nearest re- 
semblance J can find to its general appearance in the 
East, is in some of the wildest scenes in the interior of 
Ceylon. Its rough crags, rapid streams, wooded hills, 
and long grass, all retnind me of that island; and there 
are. in that isle some of the loveliest scenes in nature: 
but, alas! there is no sweet in life without a large por- 
tion of bitter. ‘The most beautiful spots are also the most 
unhealthy. I think, where the vegetable world is most 
luxuriaut, the human race is invariably the reverse. 

At daylight we commenced our departure from the 
Dhoon, and found the Khere Pass little more open than 
if it had been a-cavern that passed under a rock. We 
were riding over a stony bed with the water up to our 
horses’ knees ; high hills hung over us on each side, their 
summits well wooded, and their rocky sides occasionally 
relieved by flowering plants. Sometimes the way was 
very narrow and dark, while the water rushed rapidly 
over it ; at others, it widened considerably, and gave as 
the appearance of passing a lake with islets of stone in 
the midst of it. A few cataracts feil from the sides ; and 
it was altogether most romantic and beautiful. When 
winding through the narrowest part of it, we’ were sur- 
prised by the most uncouth sounds of sylvan revelry, as 
we imagined, which echoed along the hills. Had it not 
been daylight, we might have taken them for the cries of 
Comus and his crew ; for with such noises, - 

“ night by night, 
He and his monstrous rout are heard to how!—” 


and, ‘ 
“ Within the bosum of this hideous wood—” 


he might have found a fitting cover for his evil doings, 

On emerging from our winding, dell, however, how 
were our fairy fancies put to flight, when we perceived a 
string of three palanquins, from the grunting bearers of 
which proceeded all the “tumultuous mirth” that had 
come to 


“ Invade the silence of these lonely shades.” 


There were about forty half-naked figures, some under 
the poles of the palkees, while the others were scattered 
wildly about, splashing through the water, and howling 
with the perseverance of jackalls. As it was very soon 
after daylight, some of their torches were still alight, and 
added to the singularity and almost barbarity of the 
scene. 

We found acquaintances in the palanquins—an officer 
of the civil service, and his family, on their way to Lan~ 
dour. There’was no time for long parley, and we scan 
lost sight of each other. The noise of the bearers con. 
tinued for some time to resound’among the hills, and we | 
were loth to believe that we were not still traveling upon 
enchanted ground. 

On leaving the passage of the hills, we found the water 
diminish, but the road continued as stony as ever. The 
sun was now up, and we halted to breakfast, and spend 
the heat of the day more in the jungle than we had even 
done the night before. We were without the hills that 


close in the Dhoon, but in the midst of the Saul forest, 
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could not move fifty yards from our little tent without 
ourselves in the midst of swampy ground and long 
grass, with the probability of farnishing a repast to some 
tiger; for this spot had all the appearance,.of being 
inhabited by them; and close to us was a melancholy 
memorial 6f the death of some traveller or huntsman by 
‘oné—a loose heap of stones, with a long bamboo rising 
from the céntre of it, with a small white pennant floating 
at its taper point. Sach remembrancers of mortality are 
sufficientiy startling in the midst of the forest; and the 
solitary traveller, as night draws round him, saddenly 
coming upon one, is not likely to have his meditations 
improved as he pursues his weary way. 
We found, towards the afternoon, that our servants 
and beasts of burden were so tired that we must puss the 
night at this place, where we had only meditated re- 


' maining daring the heat of the sun. The day had gone, 


and the night soon passes ia this country ; so we did not 
repine much at the calamity. Our people were alarmed 
at the prospect of being disturbed by tigers, and made 
every preparation for keeping large fires, which blazed 
on daring the whole night. The cry of the jackall, 
and the scream’ of the hyena, were all me Seeitenes 
we met with. 
Again at daylight we mounted our hina, and fol. 
lowed a narrow track through the jungle for above two 
hours: under foot it was soft sand, and we got on fa- 


mously. Upon emerging from the woods, we passed over 


a plain, in which several hundred peacocks at least were 
feeding. It is impossible to conceive a more beautiful 
scene: they ‘were all in fine feather, and many were 
strutting about with the greatest vanity. Our appear- 
ance soon spoiled their amusement, and drove them 
scampering in every direction. None of them, I ob- 
served, took to the wing; but they all ran so fast that we 
soon lost sight of them. 

_ ‘We had now completely reached the plains, and found 
our tents pitched close to the village of Khere, upon a 
are field, with not a tree to shield them from the hottest 
sun Lever felt. It was impossible to continue all day 
here; and observing a large peepul tree at a great dis- 
tance, we instantly migrated towards it, and sat beneath 
the shadow of its branches while our cquipage was mov- 
ing. It was near this village that we had encamped 
when on our tiger excursion in the spring ; and, nothing 
daunted by the contretemps of the Puneeala’s ee’s, i’s, and 
o’s, we resolved upon trying the same route again : about 
eight o'clock at night, while the moon was shining 
brightly, we despatched two camels towards that places 
meaning to set out for it ourselves the next morning at 
daylight. 

The night was the most clear and lovely I ever re- 
member to have seen; but, as if doomed to witness a 
storm in this neighbourhood, about two in the morning 
the most violent hurricane arose, and nearly laid us flat ; 
fortunately, however, the shelter of the tree preserved us. 
The rain drove into our tents in every direction, and with 
the utmest fury: our baggage and the poor servants’ 
clothes were flying before the wind; and our hitherto 
peaceable little party was scattered, like doves before the 
eagle. 1 was obliged to rise from my bed, and fold up 
my bedding, as I had befere done ; then sit upon it, and 
hold an umbrella over me. The storm lasted for more 
than an hour: it was impossidle to rest after it, and we 
were up and ready to start before daylight; doubtful of 
the read, however, we thought it prudent to remain until 
we could see perfectly. 

At first, we found the path tolerably good over the 

fields, among which we had encamped: coming suddenly, 
however, into long grass, we did not perceive the quan- 
tity of water on the ground, till we had got so deeply 
involved in it we found it impossible te proceed with 
safety and difficult to retire. We urged our horses on; 
the water soon reached their girths, and we became 
almost lest in a wide sea. There were no landmarks, 
we may really say, to guide us. We waded up and 
down, and knew not which way to stir: there were many 
copses that held their fieads higher than any thing in the 
neighbourhood; and to these we rode, or almost swam, in 
hopes that we might find dry ground to rest on, in order 
to recover our strength, and collect our thoughts, but 
always without effect. 

The sun was now growing very hot, and still we were 
in the midst of a waste of waters. We began to feel 
serious apprehensions: we had-so completely lust the 
path that to return was as impossible as to proceed ; we 
determined, therefore, upon coming to a halt, and exer- 
cising our lungs for a rescue. We had halloo’d, I am 
sure, for half an hour, when we heard a sound so faint, 
it resembled a distant echo of our own voices. We re- 
peated our shouts, however, and at length were answered 
more distinctly: still we could sce nothing; yet our 
friend, or the spirit of the waters, skrieked, we were not 
very clear which. Screaming with all our might, how- 
ever, we moved in the direction of the voice; praying 
that there might be no vocal Will-o’-the-wisp to plague 
us. We had the good fortune, as we approached, to find 
the responsive shout grow louder and louder ; and at 
length pereeived a faquir with a long pole in his hand, 
up to his waist in water. He told us that he was on the 
right path, and that we should never have reached our 
destination, if we had not fallen in with him. We were 
willing to believe this, for we found that we had wan- 
dered nearly half an hour from the proper road, and were 
likely to continue in error all the day, if we had not 


. fallen in with this devout personage, whose return from 


pilgrimage proved a matter of great importance to us. 
He had been to Kedar Nath and Gungoutsi, and we 
looked upon him as a fellow-wanderer. 

We moved slowly behind him; and, with the assist- 
anee of his long pole, and his great knowledge of the 
eountry, he was enabled to keep us on the right path. 
We were more than an hour before we got completely 
out of the watery desert: we then entered upon a tract 
of land where the water had been, and over which we 
found it still more difficult to move. It was a perfect 
marsh, in which we sunk to the horses’ knees every 
step: in attempting to lead them we found matters even 
worse ; for then bots ourgplnes and horses stuck in the 
mad. 


I made a iaadiethin that this should be positively the 
last time of my visiting Puneeala: this place was evi- 
dently not intended forme. When we escaped from the 
marsh, and reached the banks of the Callinuddy, a small 
stream over which we expected easily to ford, we were 
dismayed by seeing our camels lying down on the near 
-bank., ‘They had been nearly drowned, the drivers as- 
sored me, during the night, and had reached that spot at 


through which I had hunted some time before. We 


daylight, and found the river so swollen by the rain : that 
it was impossible to pass over. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock ; so we had been from day- 
light traveling five miles. The stream was still so deep, 
and so rapid, that I saw but little prospect of getting 
through it. My goatherd had, some time before my ar- 


rival, carried the goats to some distance above the stream, — 


growing tired I suppose of waiting on this bank, when 
there was a tempting village on the opposite side. In a 
few minutes the poor animals came down the river at a 
tremendous rate, bleating most miserably. Their incon- 
siderate shepherd, fancying that a wind in the river, 
which caused’the waters to’ bear to the opposite bank, 


would have swept them across, entrusted them to their” 


fortune ; they went crying down the stream, however, 
with very little prospect of being saved. There was a 
general pursuit: my brother and myself, being the only 
mounted ones of the party, galloped our unhappy horses, 
almost dead with fatigue, along the banks ; while all the 
footmen we could muster, flying with their utmost speed, 
nearly kept up with us. They were armed with long 


sticks, which the natives generally carry when traveling, - 


and shouted loudly to encourage the poor goats to draw 
to the bank. It was a most animated scene, and might 
have passed for an otter hunt, or a salmon-spearing party. 

We had gone fully a mile before we could head the 
goats ; and then, rushing into the water, we endeavoured 
to stay them in their course. It-was of no avail ; they 
were-furced by the current out of the people’s hands, who 
were nearly swept away with them. We fortunately per- 
ceived a bed of rushes a little below us, reaching some 
way into the stream, through which they would certainly 
be driven : we hastened on, and, posting ourselves among 
them, stood ready to seize the exhausted creatures. When 
they arrived, a sort of fight ensued, in which we proved 
victorious, and our half-drowned goats were safely landed. 

It had now become so hot that we resolved to make 
the experiment of passing the Callinuddy. The side on 
which we were had not a single tree of any description ; 
and where the water was not, all was white sand. The 
opposite village was bare enough, too; but behind it I 
knew there’ were many magnificent trecs. The river 
reaches close to the wall of the village (for it had a small 
one on the water side), and there was a landing place a 
little without it. 

From the place we chosé to start from (which was con- 
siderably above the stream), to this ghaut, was about 
three hundred yards: we found it was necessary to swim 
our horses across ; and so great a struggle had we to gain 
the proposed puint that 1 began to despair of. ever get- 
ting the camels over. About the middle of the stream 
was a capsized bullock hackery, which had been laden 
with soda water for the refreshment of some gentleman 
in the Dhoon. We discovered a few stone bottles that 
had been saved from it, and were too thirsty to stand 
upon ceremony with it. It was a most timely discovery; 
and the popping of the corks servéd as an amusement to 
the villagers, who had by this time assembled in great 
numbers about us. It was the first time perhaps they 
had ever seen “ bhillathe panee,” or English water, as I 
may venture to call it: for that word is generally applied 
to every thing that comes from our cuuntry. 

A native servant once asked me gravely, if all the 
wells in England bubbled and sparkled in the same man- 
ner. The Hindovos, who, in all parts uf the world, think 
their holy Ganges the purest and pleasantest, should have 
a higher opinion of us for carrying the water of our own 
springs about with us: the Mahomedans, too, have their 
zemzem. "The head men of the village assured us, that 
before very long the river would go down sufficiently to 
allow our baggage to cross, and that he should find plenty 
of people to assist in its passage. We determined, there- 
fore, to wait quictly in the most sheltered spot we could 
find, till it was cool enough to superintend the ferry. He 
led us to the banks of a small lake, above which stood a 
very pretty pagoda, with a flight of steps from its porch 
to the water, which seemed to be the common bath of 
the whole village: behind it was a thick grove of mango 
trees, through which the sun had never penetrated. All 
was so still and unfrequented during the heat of the day, 
that Diana and her nymphs might have selected this spot 
for their diversions ; and we were so tired that we could 
scarcely have moved from our shady retreat to have in- 
terrupted them by our curiosity. 

A little before three o’clock, our seryants began to 
creep in, and announced that the whole of the camels 
had arrived on the opposite bank of the river, which had 
fallen so much, that there was every chance of their 
crossing it before six o'clock. We were not sorry to re- 
ceive this addition to our party, and commenced active 
preparations for breakfast, which we had not yet been 
able to effect. Between four and five, we made our ap- 
pearance on the banks of the river; and, although it was 
still very rapid, I thought it had subsided sufficiently to 
enable all to get across. Camels are most helpless in 
deep water, and it is not uncommon for them to turn 
completely over on their sides—a feat they had performed 
two or three times in the course of their journey from 
Khere in the morning. All my things were wet; and a 
number of stuffed birds, the Monal and horned pheasant 
of the mountains, were so spoiled I was obliged to throw 
them away. 

The passage of the river presented an active scene. 
We had enlisted all the people of the village into the 
operations, making them carry over the lighter things 
upon their heads; while three or four men were attached 
to the sides of each camel, as guides and protectors. 
After a great deal of preliminary screaming and scolding, 
we got our little army fairly launched, with the first di- 
vision of baggage: in a little more than an hour, we 
managed to get the whole of it over, without any loss or 
accident. 

We are about five miles from where we passed last 
night, and we have been just two and twenty hours in 
making the journey. Our tents were pitched among the 
mango trees beside the lake, and the quiet retreat for the 
goddess of the chase was soon converted into a scene of 
bustle and uproar; fires blazed in every direction, and 
cakes and curry were being moulded quickly into shape. 
The head man of the village, who had paid us devoted 
attention through the whole of our difficulties, was re- 
solved that we should be well watched during the night. 
He posted a string of Chuokedars round our encamp- 
ment, and one at the door of each tent. Thieves were 
not likely to be favoured by the night in their researches, 
for the moon was beautifully bright: however, these 
croaking persons were, I have no doubt, of great use. 

It was too hot to sleep; and as I kept the curtain of 
my tent up, I was amused by their figures, and the loud 
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grunts that proceeded from them. They sat upon their 
hams in the same spot all: night, covered with blankets 
that concealed their bodies, and gave them the appear- 
ance of round jars, while their heads alone,seemed mov- 
able; and, indeedycovered with large folds of cloth, they 
might have passed for the mouths of the jars. If they 
had been drawn up ina line, they would have tempted 
the fate of the “ forty thieves,” had any adventurer 
‘Morgiana been by. 

Sept. 8th.— Before daylight we struck our camp and 
proceeded towards the now celebrated Puneeala, at least 
to me. It was- distant twelve coss; and we proposed 
breakfasting midway, and sending our caravan on, if we 
could find a tope of trees to sit in. We took great care 
not to wander in quest of the many villages we had be- 
fore become acquainted with, nor to ring the changes 
upon the finite vowels in so incessant a manner as that 


promised to be. We traversed a long and weary plain: 


there were few trees, and no villages of importance 
enough to appear more then small mounds of earth; for 
the houses are-generally of that colour, being built of un- 
baked bricks, (cutcha, as they are termed in Hindos- 
tanee,) and having walls of mud round them. 

When we had ridden about twelve miles, we perceived, 
in the neighbourhood of a tolerably sized village, through 
the street of which we passed, a plantation of some ex- 
tent: a portion of it scemed to be a garden of fruit-trees, 
with a smooth lawn beneath: there was a well in the 
midst of it, and we breakfasted and passed the heat of the 
day under the shelter of the branches. There were a 
great many fine peepul trees in the neighbourhood, that 
gave food to the camels, which halted awhile to bait. 

Nothing can exceed the tameness of a journey at this 
season of the year through the wide plains of Upper In- 
dia; and to us, who had just left the most majestic and 
beautiful scenery in the world, and who had passed 
through a region of romance almost to reach it, the effect 
was sad beyond description. There is nothing in one of 
these tremendous plains to relieve the eye, either by its 
verdure or its form; and the villages being, as I have be- 
fore observed, of aclay colour, are more unpleasant to 
look upon than even the long fields. 

The husbandmen in these provinces were obliged 
formerly to add the office of soldier to their more peace- 
able one, and all the villages were’ surrounded by high 
walls of mud, which generally approached in shape to a 
square, having a tower or bastion at each angle, with a 
large gate in the centre of one of its faces. Within, the 
streets are very narrow, and the houses low and dark: 
the shops have a small terrace or verandah in front, the 
floor of which is kept very clean; and there the merchant 
sits with his commodities about him. I do not think the 
towns are generally conspicuous for cleanliness in their 
streets, although I believe the rooms (if such they may be 
called) are sufficiently neat and proper. 

There is always enough to offend the nose, as well as 
the ears and-the eyes. Miserable half-starved dogs are to 
be seen at all times trying to rake out some stinking 
food from the heaps of dirt that are piled up at the end 
of a street ; and when the wind blows, the chaff and the 
dust are driven about at a terrible rate: and the flies are 
beyond all number. In such villages as the one I am 
now near, the inhabitants are generally agriculturists, 
and they do not carry on any great traffic; their shops, 
therefore, are very few. No place, however small, is 
without a proportion of every trade: there is always a 
smith, a carpenter, leather-dresser, barber, &c.,and about 
the smiths’ shops may be seen various loungers, gossip- 
ing and watching the sparks, as in more refined villages ; 
for I fancy the forge has ever been the great rendezvous 
for village politicians. 

The smiths’ apparatas is very simple: they have no 
bellows, but use a small fun to kindle a flame; and the 
whole smithy might be transported from house to house 
in the hands of the blacksmith. In paring the hoof of a. 
horse, the farriers use a weapon so blunt and so awkward 
that you tremble while you witness the operation. They 
always put the shoe on cold; but too often, instead of 
fitting it to the foot, rasp it down to the size of the shoe, 
placing a round piece of wood under it, and making the 
animal rest his foot upon it. They sit under his body 
with the foot between their legs; and surveying it leis- 
urely, rasp away until it is reduced to the wooden model, 
which, like the shoe of one Chinese lady, must be able to 
fit the whole nation. We passed an undisturbed day 
among the trees we had chosen for our retreat; and in 
the cool of the evening rode over to Punceala, where we 
dined and passed the night. 

This morning we pursued the same road that we had 
done before, and reached the banks of the Tank near 
Deobund. We rode’ through the town, the principal 
street of which was very long and very narrow, with 
tolerably good shops on each side. The houses were 
high, some having latticed projections to their upper 
stories; and they were generally built of baked bricks. 
This town is also walled; but these defences being no 
longer necessary, are not kept in very good repair; which 
circumstance may be recorded as a compliment tu the 
British government. “ Now every man shall eat in safe. 
ty, under his own vine, what he plants.” 

Not to be noticed or disturbed, was all we desired dur- 
ing these hot days: we sought no adventure or incident 
therefore, and none occurred to us. Although upon the 
high road, we saw no travellers, and only. occasionally 
heard the creaking noise of a bullock-carriage, to show 
that some beings were awake besides ourselves. The 
period of the hot winds may be made endurable in tents 
from the use of tatties; but it is impossible to mitigate 
the violence of autumnal heat, the season in which the 
rains break up. There was not a breath of air the 
whole day; and no rain having fallen for at least two or 
three nights, the ground was dry and parched, and the 
sand, of which the soil is composed, dazzled the eyes, and 
reflected the heat tenfold. There was not a bird to be 
seen or heard, and the very flies seemed to share in the 
general oppression: the restless motion and incessant 
hum of the musquitoes alone prevented the perfect torpor 
we might otherwise have fallen into. All the servants 
and followers were happily fast asleep beneath the shadow 
of the surrounding trees; and the melancholy face of a 
camel, as its lower jaw moved slowly up and down in 
the act of chewing the cud, its teeth sometimes grinding, 
as if by accident it had missed the object of its rumina- 
tion, was the only proof (a most withering one) of life 
being still in the midst of our little camp. 

Never was the rising of the sun so prayed for during 
a stormy night, as its setting is by us through the glare 
of day ; and most sudden and delightful are the effects of 
that moment upon us. Then every one arises, and all 


- 


picturesque positions and interesting occupations. 
The Hindoos have always been called extremely tem. 
perate, and indeed are held up as models of abstinence; 
but I know no race of men who enjoy their meals more, 
and think more about them. Their food is simple enough, 


foods himself shows that he considers tha operation as one 
of first-rate imporiance: his cakes all piled before him, 


down; and, thrusting large pieces into his mouth in 
rapid succession, he never has it empty a moment. When 
his appetite flags, he still feeds on, so resolute is he to 
accomplish the destruction of all the cakes he has pre. 
pared. The business over, he washes his cooking-ves- 
sels, drinks a good draught of water, and, throwing him. 
self down, stretches, as the boa is said to do after gorg- 
ing, and falls fast asleep, very frequently considerably 
swelled by the process. One of my bearers never makes 
less than twelve large cakes for himself, each being 
nearly an inch thick and more than half a foot in diame- 
ter; all of which he consumes with the most astonishing 
perseverance. These cakes are made of coarse uncleans- 
ed flour, and baked upon a tin plate; and are indeed not 
unlike the girdle cakes of the Highlands of Scotland, 
which should be classical food to one acquainted with the 
legends of that country, and as fond of them as I am. 

Those who can afford a more expensive food, general. 
ly live on rice mixed with a yellow grain called dhol, 
and made savoury with sauces and pickles. The Ben. 
galese are much annoyed in the upper provinces, where 
the price of rice is too high for them to enjoy their fa- 
vourite food; and are a long time before they become: 
perfectly reconciled to the wheaten cake. Dining, with 
these, is a more elabosate affair than with the former ; 
for they have to knead’their food into small round balls. 
with their fingers and thumb, before they can venture to. 
taste it: and the neatness with which they efféct this, and: 
the dexterity with which they pop the little balls into. 
their mouths, is above all praise. 

E looked with some interest at this ceremony when B 
first observed it, from the remembrance of my complete: 
failure, when dining @ la Turque om the river Nile, in 
the same feat.. It was at the table of the French Colonel 
Seve, Suleiman Beh, who has since become well known. 
as second in command to Ibrahim Pacha in the Morea.. 
He was kind enough to invite us all to his beat,. which. 
had stopped for the night close to the ruins of Thebes.. 
He had assembied all the fanctionaries of his army ; for 
he wae on his way to Assouan to bring a portion of the: 
newly-organised troops down towards Cairo, with a view,. 
it was rumoured, of having them ready for an expedition 
against the Greeks. His etat-major formed a singular 
group :: there were two or three elderly men, with fine: 
black beards, as grave and quiet as Tarks ought to be;: 
while the spirit of the party was centred in a middle- 
aged, florid-faced: hero, with blue eyes and light brown. 
moustaches. He was the drum-major-general of the 
army,and. annoyed us all night with practising upon the- 
table a row.dow-dow,.as noisy, if not as correct,.as any 
drummer in Christendom could devise. We sat eross— 
legged. round a table, on whieh the first dish that appear- 
ed was vermicelli soup;, and, alas! no spoons :. this was- 
succeeded by a species of curry, followed by spinach and 
eggs; and our discomfiture was complete. We were- 
obliged:to partake of it, and E shudder ab the recollestion,. 
how “the silver skin was laced with the goldeu” stream 

September 261h.—At daylight, as usual, we were on 
horseback, and had the advantage of a rainy ride to Mu- 
zuffernugger,.which plaee we reached about seven o’clock.. 
We found here an encampment of the Begum Somrov’s. 
troops from Serdhane. She was not among them, but 
was expected in a few days,.on an excursion through her 
province. ‘Their tents were rather carelessly arranged 
and their general slovenliness did not speak much in fa- 
vour of their commander’s discipline. He was an Halian 
by birth, Signor Raggolini, and had. married an adopted 
daughter of the begum’s:. he had been some time in this 
country, and entered her service very soon after his arri- 
val. He is not a very military-looking person, and makes. 
a poor picture by the side of his troops, who are general- 
ly fine, stout-looking men ;. his dress, too, is as opposite: 
as possible to theirs: a sky-blue jacket, looped in every 
direction with silver, decks hie yellow little person 
while a long caftan of quilted eotton, of a ditty brown 
colour, with turbans and sashes of white, forms the uni- 
form of his army ; trousers, down te the ankles, general- 
ly of the same material as the rest, with tremendous rus- 
sety-coloured shoes, bending upwards from the toe to a 
great height. 

These treops carry swords and matchlocks; and, al- 
though they have not a very elegant appearance, when 
scattered about in small knots, the sentinels lounging on 
their pests, they look extremely wild and picturesque. In 
addition te this Signor Raggolini, (whose name by the 
by, the natives corrupt into an unfortunately appropri- 
ate one “ Ragged-an’-lean-Sahib,”) the begum has an aid- 
de-camp, a Captain Dise, the son of a former general by 
an adopted daughter also, I believe. He is a half-caste ; 
and his father was factotum to her highness not long 
ago: but she quarreled with him upon some trifling mat- 
ter, and dismissed him her service, and forbade him her 
presence. After several vain attempts to recover her ‘fa- 
vour, he established himself in one of her houses at Mee- 
rut, where she usually resides. She was determined to 


tive prinee, or princess, is never at a loss for stratagem, 
and she had reeourse to it. To draw the fox, she pre- 
tended to pardon him, and expressed great anxiety to see 
him onee more. ‘Fhe general was too delighted at the 
prospeet of reconciliation, and readily embraced her pro- 
posal for an audience. At twelve o’clock, the day after 
the message, by her appointment, he presented himself 
at the palace gate, when his entrance was opposed by her 
guard, who told him her highness had resolved never to 
see him again, and desired that he should instantly re- 
tire. Disappointed and indignant, he returned to his 
former abode; and there, “ unkindest cut of all!” he was 
met by another party of the guard, who had been sent 
round by a different road to take possession of the house 
during his absence! “The begum desires never to see 
you more,” was again thundered in his ears, and so he 
_ was ejected from his last hold. After having served her 
faithfully all his life, he was driven forth, to reflect, im 
his old age, on the vanity of putting trust in prinees. 
So resolute a dame as Begum Somroo is not likely to 


be moved by pity or remorse. If all the stories told of 


creatures seem to grow alive again: fires are kindled. 
and dinners cooked, and the various casts assume their, 


but the quantity they are able to consume at one time. is. 
surprising. The deliberate manner in which.a Hindoo.. 


with a loto, or brass vessel of water by his side, he squats: 


dislodge him ; but he resolately kept his ground. A na- © 
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her be true, itis a strange sight to see the honour and 
attention she meets with from a Christian society. Many 
of the worst tales are currently believed, particularly that 
sad one of her stretching a carpet over the ground, be- 
neath which two female slaves were buried alive. She 
smoked her pipe coolly, it is said, until she thought they 
-were deud ; afraid, if she had moved from the spot, that 
more tender-hearted people might have rescued'them. In 
the present age, when these horrors are supposed to live 
in story alone, it is difficult to believe such cruelty possi- 
ble, when confronted with the gay and smiling counte- 
nanee.of the perpetrator of them. We may really say, 
though from a very different cause, “ Look in her faces 
and you forget them all,” for a more lively old dame is 
not to bé found. I have heard many instances of -her 
bounty as well as of her cruelty ; and I believe the Euro- 
peans about her person have no cause to be dissatisfied 
with her generosity. She is, however, a female Djezzar, 
Pasha, and has all the caprice as well as the barbarity of 
a tyrant. 

To descend to an inferior race of women: we had 
moved so quickly that it was necessary to lighten our 
camels, by having a portion of the baggage carried by 
bearers; and men being scarce, we were forced to enlist 
females into our train. Although they were well loaded, 
we did not. concider it a reproach to our gallantry; for 
stouter or more masculine damsels were never yet seen. 
They are tall and straight, with a smooth skin of a bright 
chestnut colour: a blue cotton boddice, which just reached 
below their bosoms, and a petticoat of the same fastened 
above the hips, (a long brown interval between the two 
garments,) formed their dress. They carry their loads 
upon their heads ; and, holding themselves perfectly up- 
right, move with the greatest quickness, swinging their 
bodies as the Irish women do, who carry fruit into Covent 


Garden market from the gardens im the neighbourhood | 
of London. They are as good-humoured and talkative | 
as their western prototypes ; and, following each other in | 
| no cup of my own, I feared I should find some difficulty 


a string, laugh and jest with all their might. The male 
bearers seldom utter any sound in the course of their 
journeys, but a dismal grunt; the women have by far the 
advantage in lungs and spirits: in complexion and fea- 
tures they resemble very strongly the gipsies in our own 
country; and from their lively eyes and reckless expres- 
sion, they seem to bear a close affinity to that sooth-say- 
ing race. Their pay for the day’s journey is very 


trifling ; and, without waiting to rest, the moment they | 


received it, they tramped off again, although they had 
traveled well laden for nearly twenty miles. 

Muzoffernugger, is thirty-six miles-from Meerut; and 
we determined to make the journey in one day, leaving 
our followers to finish it at their leisure. A gig was to 
meet us at Kutowlee, a walled town about sixteen miles 
on the road; and we could drive on, in defiance of the 
sun. At two in the morning, when the moon was at its 
height, we mounted, and moved for an hour along a very 
sandy track, with nothing for the eye to rest on, nor 
(what was still worse) to receive the rays of the moun. 
It was like riding over a desert. 

There are no regularly defined roads throughout the 
upper provinces of India. They all appear to have been 
made by accident; and even with the light that we had, 
it was necessary to be careful of the stepping of our 
horses. ‘The path was of soft sand, and the ruts made by 
the bullock-carriages (the only wheeled conveyances that 
pass over them) were frequently more than a foot deep, 
Before the day had dawned, we rode into the gate of 
Kutowlee. As in all native towns, the streets are very 
narrow and winding ; and it behoves the traveller to keep 
a careful watch upon the direction he takes in passing 
through them, lest he be lost inthe labyrinth. Although 
as quiet as death, it by no means had the appearance of a 
deserted village; it seemed, nevertheless, like one that 
was fast falling into depopulation. It required no great 
effort of imagination, to fancy that it had been visited by 
the plague ; for human bodies, apparently lifeless, lay 
stretched in every direction through its lanes; and the 
ouly sound, besides the echo of our horses’ feet, was an 
occasional snore, I think I must call it, which, aided by 
the night and the scene, might well have been mistaken 
for a dying moan. 

It is the custom of the natives, at the warm season of 
of the year, to sleep very much in the open air; and as 
they were scattered in all directions about, some on char- 
poys, (common cots,) and some on mats spread upon the 
ground, wrapped up in white cotton sheets, their very 
heads covered as if in their shrouds, the ride through 
their fallen ranks had something (coming suddenly upon 
them, as we had from a wide waste,) startling in it. We 
found it necessary to move with great care, lest we should 
unfortunately rouse them more roughly than we would 
have wished. 

The tatties, or mat frames, that generally close in the 
fronts of the houses during the night, were all open as 
they are by day, when propped up by poles, they serve 
the purpose of verandahs. The goods which lay upon 
the little terraces for sale, were moved to the inner apart- 
ments; and the children and old men occupied their 
places. There is a small serai in the town, at the door 
of which we found our saees or groom just arisen from 
performing his ablations, and by his side a wrinkled old 
woman, who had the charge of the establishment, en- 
gaged in a similar oceupation. She was pouring water 
into her hand, from a brass vessel; and so washing her 
face, in the deliberate, though not quite in the graceful 
manner of a cat. I was forcibly reminded, by the mode 
in which she “ diglited her grunzie,” of a similar allusion 
in one of Burns’s songs :-— 


“ Auld Baudron by the ingle site, 
And wi’ her loof her face a washin.”. 


The groom had performed this part of the ceremony, 
and was now sitting by the old crone, who certainly 
might have rivaled “ Willie’s wife,” and was engaged 
in rubbing his teeth with a small twig of lime, in the 
most lack-a-daisical manner that can be conceived. I 
am afraid it'is not quite delicate to introduce a scene at 
the toilette, but this forms as striking a picture of native 
manner as either their cooking or their sleeping. We 
8oon disturbed the groom; and, entering the buggy, 
drove towards Meerut, plunging, as we best could, 
through the deep sand, the saees running lightly by our 
sides. This part of their occupation is a most toilsome 
one: they are expected to keep up with a horse at a good 
trot; and generally manage it very well by laying hold 
of some portion of the carriage, contriving very dex- 
terously to keep clear of the wheel in its motion, in the 
manner I have seen a dog, fastened to the axle ofa cart, 
dodge about to avoid the heels of the horse. 


Soon after we left'Kutowlee, we saw the sun arise+a 
sight by no means uncommon in the East, (a8 all are 
early risers,) but always strikingly bedtitiful. From the 
bounds of these wide plains it rises nearly.as at sea, and 
there is not a preceding or following tint that is lost to 
the eye. The moment, however, that it is fairly in the 
sky, there is an end of beauty: no hills, nor even woods, 
to soften its approach; it is too bright to look at, and a 
great deal too hot to bear. 

At seven o’clock we reached Doolah, and: found a horse 
waiting beneath a wide tree at the entrance to the village : 
near was a large well, at which all the damsels had assem- 
bled to draw their morning supply of water. Nothing 
can be more picturesque, aud to our fancies more tho- 
roughly oriental, than the moment, when “ the daughters 
of the men of the city come out to draw water.” Their 
graceful robes and fine straight-figures, with the various 
‘positions in which they are arranged, make the most 
interesting picture possible—some approaching with their 
empty pitchers lying on the sides upon their shoulders, 


while their children sit astride their hips; others return — 


daden, with the pitchers on their heads, supported by the 
tight hand, while the left is reatly to draw the veil over 
‘the face lest any stranger should approach. 

Round the well the utmost activity prevails. The one 
in this village is of brick, and from its sides rise several 
‘pieces of wood, like cranes, with pulleys at the end of 
‘them which are always kept in tune by the constant 
drawing up and down of the pitcher. The splashing 
cand chattering are quite amusing : it seems as if the wo- 
amen had thrown off all restraint in this occupation, and 
there is seldom a man near them to recall them to their 
usual bashful demeanour. [ can easily conceive the joy 
they must feel in such a service, in the early part of the 
morning or the cool of the evening, afier either an oppres- 
sive night or scorching day. This is one of the customs 
in the East that I contemplate with most-pleasure. - 

I felt very thirsty from my long drive; and as I had 


in obtaining a draught of water. In Bengal, when I 
asked for a drink on a similar occasion, a man brought 
me a new earthen vessel, which he dashed to the ground 
in a thousand pieces the moment I had satisfied my 
thirst, Iest any Hindoo should be polluted by using it 
after me; I was agreeably surprised to find myself better 
treated here, although all were Hindoos. A woman 
sent me a brass vessel to drink from; and, when I re- 
turned it, merely emptied out the water I had left, and 
rubbed it over with sand, deeming a purification of some 
sort still absolutely necessary. 

We svon changed horses, and pushed on for Meerut. 
Although approaching the largest military station in 
Upper India, the roads became worse as we drew near; 
and after jolting over the most despicable track for nearly 
two hours, we entered the broad plain on which that can- 
tonment stands. It sometimes happens that the roads in 
the ncighbourhood of a post are in tolerably good order, 
but these are exceptions; for no greater pains are taken 
by Europeans than by the natives in the approaches to 
their stations. 

It is now the month of October, and the cold season 
has commenced, which is generally the period of gaiety 
and amusement. We have dinners, plays, and balls, and 
a large society, (about two hundred perhaps,) with, how- 
ever, an overwhelming majority of men.. The early 
complaint of our,setilers in India may still be reasonably 
urged in the upper provinces—that there are no means 
of becoming husbands; in Meerut, which, as I-have said, 
is the largest station, there is but one unmarried lady. 
“ But one halfpenny worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack !"—for I fancy there are at least one hun- 
dred and fifty single men. It too frequently happens 
that the posts, in the upper provinces, are without even 
that solitary temptation to a change of state; and to this, 
doubtless, many of the unfortunate connections European 


officers have formed may be ascribed. The desolate- 


situations young men are often reduced to, placed by 
themselves in remote districts, with no family within 
many miles, and no prospect of returning to England 
till at least declined into the vale of years, are almost 
enough to make them forget that they have a “ home 
beyond the sea,” deeply as that circumstance is generally 
inscribed upon the heart. I have often been amused at 
half-caste people, and those of a nearer approach to Eu- 
ropean, who, I think, are styled country-born, talking of 
England as their home. “I should like to go home” 
sounds singularly enough from the lips of one whose 
complexion might rival ebony: it is well that it should 
be so, however, while the half-caste population is so 
rapidly increasing. 

While writing of ladies, I may venture, en passant, to 
notice some of the customs of society, in which they are 
materially concerned. It is natural to suppose, that 
being in so small a proportion they must receive great 
attention, and it is but right that they should. I was 
much amused, the first large assembly I was ever pre- 
sent at, in the country, by the great sensation that was 
created in the company on the arrival of a carriage of 
ladies. I went somewhat early, and had scarcely time 
to look about me when a servant ran into the rvom in 
breathless haste, and, placing his hands together, mut- 
tered something to his master, who instantly rushed out 
of the chamber, followed by a train of gentlemen. The 
suddenness of the movement, and the important expres- 
sion of the messenger’s countenance, threw me into some 
alarm: if it had not been the midst of summer, I should 
have fancied the house had been on fire. In a moment, 
however, the fugitives returned, each bringing in a lady. 
They had barely time to conduct them to the seats allot- 
ted for them, when another summons called them forth 
once more: the plot now began to thicken, and all took 
part in the race. Carriage after carriage arrived, and 
gentlemen and servants were running wildly along the 
hall, breathless and intolerably hot. 

The ladies sit quietly in their carriages till the proper 
announcement has called the gentlemen to their assist. 
ance. Although the society is unquestionably very de- 
lightful, I think the strict etiquette preserved even in the 
houses of private individuals might be very advantage- 
ously dispensed with. It is a great nuisance to have 
your lot so firmly fixed in society as not to be able to 
change it even from inclination or inadvertency, without 
giving offence. Although these precise arrangements 
are very much confined to those of the highest offices, 
yet still the spirit of place pervades all ranks a great deal 
too much. I was a member of a committee to regulate a 
large ball on a particular Occasion, when it occupied the 
greater part of a day to settle the order of our going: in 


to supper: we found ourselves sitting as a committe of 
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privileges. At length, a regular table of precedence was 
made out and delivered to those gentlemen whose good 
fortune had cast them in a parallel rank with the ladies 
who were to grace the assembly, and who, to say truth, 
must very frequently have found themselves most uncon- 
genially suited. Nothing can exceed the style in which 
such entertainments are given, even in situations so dis- 
tant from the capital as Meerut. Native ingenuity, how- 
ever, is not called forth to assist in the decorations, as it 
is with so much effect.in the more southern parts of the 
East. 

The most beautiful festival I ever witnessed was given 
some time ago near Columbo, by Sir Edward Barnes, 
then governor of the island of Ceylon. The Cingalese 
are famous for the manner of their light and ornamental 
buildings: in the course of twenty-four hours they gar- 
nish a palace that may remind you of the genii of the 
Arabian Nights. On the banks of the river near Columbo, 
and three miles above the stream from the usual point of 
embarkation, a splendid ball-room was built, so tastefully 
decorated that it resembled a fairy palace: the pillars 
that supported the roof were covered with slips: of the 
ola, which gave them the appearance. of being fluted, an 
interval being left between each row, while the capitals 
were of plantain leaves and boughs of the ola interspersed, 
approaching nearly to the natural Corinthian: the roof 


was thatched with lemon grass; and within were columns | 


and arches of the lightest and most fanciful appearance. 
Variegated lamps hung in festoons round the room, and, 
winding about the pillars, shone from among the flowers 
that encircled them, like bright jewels; a bridge of boats 
led from the opposite bank of the river to the banqueting 
hall. At each end of it was a magnificent gate, and in 
the centre a triumphal arch; while on each side was a 
parapet hung with lamps and flowers and branches of 
the most graceful of the palm trees. The company 
moved up the stream in large flat-bottomed boats towed 
by elephants; and nothing could surpass the beauty of 
the scene. 

It was a little before sunset when the ceremony began ; 
but the return at night was beyond description magnifi- 
cent: the vessels were carried down by the stream, and 
floated away with sufficient irregularity : in two or three 
were stationed bands of music, that played the whole 
time. The banks of the river were illuminated; and 
constent discharges of cannon and bursts of fireworks 
were repeated during the descent. {t was calculated that 
there were more than seventy thousand natives scattered 
about the banks of the river. They occasionally shouted 
in admiration of the sight; and the softer strains of the 
band were sometimes lost in the incessant beat of the 
tom-tom, the monotonous sound of which (a constant re- 
petition of the two words that give it a name) is the most 
tiresome that ever annoyed the ear. 

One of the principal amisements of Meerut, during the 


: cold weather is the theatre, of which I have already spo- 

| ken. It is managed by some officer, who has the taste 
' for, and who will take the trouble of, conducting its re- 
| presentations. I saw, on the night of my return, the per- 
: formance of Macbeth so well done +that it was astonish- 
' ing. No provincial stage in England could have managed 


the scenery, the music, or the general effect, better ; and 
for the acting—London, alas! nowadays, falls very often 
short of it. Lady Macbeth exhibited the singular novelty 
of being played by a gentleman, and remarkably well 
played too: this amateur has been long celebrated for his 
talents in the personification of the opposite sex ; ard, as 
I have seen him in Mrs. Melaprop, and Lady Macbeth, 
I may be allowed to say he is the most extraordinary 
actor, or actress, that ever wore the sock. : 


The commander in chief, with his splendid array, on - 


his way from Delhi into Rohilcund, I believe, passed 
through Mecrut, and remained in it a short time: the 
days were all activity in consequence, and the nights all 


festivity. He was accompanied by Colonci Skinner and | 
a large body of horse ; and a greater tribe was collected - 
at Meerut than I think ever could have appeared there | 
before, merely for the purpose of pleasure. Skinner’s | 


horse is a remarkably fine body of men; and they added 
considerably to the pageantry of the scene. Their com- 
mander bears the character of a noble fellow, and has all 
the air of a brave man and good Jeader. He is remark- 
ably handsome, although very black ; and I regretted not 
being able to see more of one who does so much honour 
to the name we both bear. I should imagine, from his 
appearance, that he is two or three generations at least 
from his English ancestor—if, indeed, he bedcrived from 
such a source. He has several sons, and one of them is 
adjutant of his father’s corps. 

Dec. 3d.—I left Meerut in the evening for Ghur- 
moktesir Ghaut—the port, it may be called, of that sta- 
tion on the Ganges. The distance is thirty-six miles, 
and I reached it at-daylight in the morning, having 
traveled in a palanquin, by Dak. I am not sufticiently 
accustomed to this mode of traveling to consider it in the 
least luxurious. Lolling in a palanquin may be thought 
in the west a mighty fine- thing, but to me it is the most 
uncomfortable mode of moving possible. - It is very true, 
you are able to lie down, and lounge away ; but, alas! 
you cannot get upagain; and (he jumping motion might 
put you very comfortably to sleep, .if the grunting of 
the bearers did not keep you awake. Every two hours, 
or so, if you are sufficiently practised in the conveyance 
to sleep, you are sure to be roused_by the application for 
“ buxees,” from the bearers who are about to be relieved. 
The new ones, too, generally thrust a piece of paper into 
your face, to learn whether you are the identical person 
for whom they were ordered, and whose name is written 
upon the scroll they hold. 

On entering a town, the bearers vary the usual grunt, 
with which they enliven the way, by extolling the cha- 
racter of the person they are carrying in true Eastern 
hyperbole, not knowing even his name perhaps. The 
first trip I ever made by Dak was from Meerut to Delhi. 
I am indeed but little practised; and just before entering 
the town I had fallen into a doze, from which I was 
awakened by the loud exclamations of my peuple in 
praise of some great man, as I imagined. They were 
shouting out, as we moved through the streets, “ Make 
way for a great man ;” “ A mighty prinée;” “ The poor 
man’s friend ;” “The lion of war ;” “Our father and 
mother ;” with a hundred other honourable appellations. 
I expected the Great Mogul, at least, to pass me : but not 
a traveler was to be seen but myself, and I was the un- 
disputed hero of all these fine phrases. Am I Giles, or 
am I not? thought I, or has some facetious caliph been 
playing me a trick ? Like Abon Hassan I am to be king 
fora day. On finding that I had awakened, they roared 
my titles out still louder ; and I entered a small tent be- 


_ allow the boat to drift where it will. 


neath a tree, by the castle ditch, in spite of this mogni- 
ficent proclamation, without a soul being there to notice 
me, and not even @ for the poor 
man’s protector.” 

I arrived at the ghaut ‘of Ghormoktesir: in the same 
splendid manner, the banks of the Ganges echoing my 
stately titles. My palace here was a very humble one 
indeed; at this season of the year, the water being very 
low, large vessels do not come even so high as Ferruck- 
abad : I was obliged, therefore, to hire a country boat to 
convey myself and servants down the stream, until I 
should fall in with a budgerow. I had sent them for- 
ward a day or two before myself,in order that they might 
make my boat as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit ; and now that 1 am fairly installed in it, I can- 
not do better than describe it. 

It is about twenty feet long, and tolerably broad in the 


. beam, with a thatehed roof reaching from the stern very 


nearly to the head, and supported by poles of bamboo ; 
the sides wattled with a number of neatly contrived mats, 
which overlay each other, and are ‘capable of being 

propped up to admit the light, or, what is of equal con- 
sequence, the air. Beneath the roof there are two apart- 
ments divided by a mat, tlie first of which is my kitchen, 
and the second, or aftermost, my hall of state. In the 
latter there is just room for a bed anda table; and, by 
way of keeping the dust and the insects from interfering 
with my quiet, my servants have hung it with different 
coloured cloths of cotton—part, I fancy, of their summer 
wardrobe, which they have dedicated to the purpose. The 
floor is constructed of slips of bamboo, tied carelessly 
together, in which I not unfrequently catch my foot, to 
the great risk of an overthrow. On,the top of the roof 
there is a frame of bamboo poles, from which ‘several 
posts, of two or three feet high, arise, and to which the 
oars are tied: these are very long pieces of bamboo, with 
a round flat board at the end of them. , 

The men stand to their oars, and it requires all their 
strength to-move them: the noise of the rowing over- 
head, and the frequent bumps of the vessel upon the nu- 
merous sandbanks, render it-no very easy matter to fol- 
low any pursuit.. The crew consists of a manjee and — 
six men, with a little boy, the son of the master, about 
six years of age, and who is not considered too young to 
have the management of the helm: he indced is the only 
one on board sufficiently vigilant for a Palinurus. When 
any of the men take his place, they soon fall asleep, and 
We have a mast, 
which is much of a piece with the rest of the bark, 


| crooked and rickety; while the sail is the most ragged 


and absurd looking thing imaginable. The sails of this 
kind of boats are caleulated for any purpose but holding 
the wind. I have frequently seen a fiect in full sail, with 
not a wholé breadth of canvass on board any one of the 
vessels; the crew, squatting on the top of them, like 
monkeys on the roof of a cottage, with as much com- 
placency as if they manned the best appointed ship in 
the world. 

Their navigation, toa person unacquainted with the 
river, (which all Europeans arc likely to be,) is the most 
incomprehensible : those, however, who are fond of inter- 
fering, are generally forced to repent it. .F have always _ 
found that the best method of rigging and managing a 
boat, is that followed by the country you happen to be in. 
It is not easy, however, to convince the Sahib Logue, of 
this ; and many are the quarrels and accidents that occur 
in consequence. The natives, although indifferent enough 
about death when it comes, are not prone toseek it; and 
@ person, careful about his safety, cannot do better than 
‘trust it to them. 

Between Meerut and Ferruckabad the country is suf- 
ficiently uninteresting : the river is narrow and low, and 
the banks are generally of sand: the stream is wm very 
rapid either, and we got on but slowly. 

Dec. 8th.—In the afternoon we arrived ut Ferrucke 
bad, and pushed our way to the shore, through a number 
of similar boats, a little below the town, and above the 
military eantonment of Futteghur. A ghaut on .the- 
Ganges always presents a considerable degree of bustle 
and interest. We are not exactly in high day yet; early 
in the morning, or sunset, being the great hours of ge- 
neral rendezvous. I here met my brother, who had left 
me soon after we descended from the hills for Shabje- 
hanpoor, in Rohileund, from which, being only fifty miles 
from the shores of the river at this point, he had ridden 
over to see me. As my apartment was too small to en- 
tertain a second person, we resolved upon taking posses 
sion of a room in a large house close by us, which stood 
apparently deserted above the river. We were fastened 
to a post in “ the compound,” as it is called, of this palace, 
for it really seemed to be such. 

We wandered through its halls for some time, without 
pereeiving a human being. A water vessel to tell the 
hour by, which was not yet filled, was the only thing to. 
intimate a superintendence of some description. ‘Phis 
style of cloek is common in many parts of India, and is 
more simple, and fully as true, as the hour-glass. A 
brass basin, with a small hole at the bottom, is placed on 
the surfaee of a tub of water: it takes a fixed time, 
generally an hour, to fill; and then it sinks. The guar- 
dian of this clock soon made his appearance, however, 
armed with a formidable sword and short baton, whieh 
latter was for announcing the time, upon a gong, to the 
workmen of an indigo factory close at hand. 

This personage was a worthy representative in figure, 
as well as office, of the notorious time-beaters of St. 
Dunstan’s, to whose complexion too his was a near ap- 
proach. He was dressed up to the ears in dark quilted 
cotton, anda dirty piece of cloth bound under his chin, 
as if he had been bandaged up for the. mumps. This is 
a very common appendage to a. man’s face in the upper 
provinces ; and, by ~~ out his cheeks, gives him 
something of a I pous expression: I always 
fancied it was for protect against the cold, till I learn- 
ed that the bucks adopt the plan for the purpose of im- 
proving their whiskers. I do not know whether this 
happy discovery has reached the west yet; but as it may 
be of service to many, I think it Would be wrong in me 

to suppress it. They have nothing to do but to oil their 
whiskers well; and, brushing them in the proper direc. 
tion, bandage them up, to use the phraseology of the re- 
ceipt book, as tightly as they can bear; and if they do 
not look the better for it, it is not my fault at any rate, 
There is no personal ornament, of which the Mahome-. 
dans are more proud than their beards and moustaches; 
and the greater part of their life, I verily believe, is 
devoted to their cultivation. I have often seen them sit- 
ting, with a small looking glass in one hand, the head 
turned conceitedly aside, while the other was engaged in 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS 


trimming, smoothing, and icatling the objects of their 
devotion. 

We found a Enropean inhabitant living im: solitary 
grandeur in this magnificent mansion, which had been 
built by a firm of merchants in Calcutta, who failed some 

«. years ago, and whose indigo factorics are now worked 
for the benefit of the estate. The young man, whu very 
kindly permitted us to occupy a room in the house, made 
a third to our party: he was a Scotsman, and had the 
superintendence of an indigo concern near - Allehghur. 

-. The Europeans, in the upper part of India, are not 
generally planters, but manufacturers only: they bay 
the plant from the natives, and encourage them to’ grow, 
by always becoming purchasers, and securing it to them. 
selves by outbidding the native merchants. Their pro- 
fits this way are not so great, perhaps, although I should 
imagine they must be more secure from loss. They 
have the superintendence of very large establishments, 

} and should have an intimate knowledge of the native cha- 

i racter, in order to conduct them with advantage both to 

| 4 their employers and their servants. I am inclined to 

_ suspect they are deficient in this quality, principally be- 

ig cause I seldom hear an indigo planter speak well of the 
| people under him. | 

, (Conclusion next week.) 


DEATH AND THE DRUNKARDS. 

_.. [The following was given a few years ago in an 
| § English provincial publication, as a modernisation 
| ; . of the Pardoner’s Tale in Chaucer. It was at the same 
_§ time justly remarked, that those who are deterred from 
j reading the original by the obsolete appearance of the 

language, will, while admiring the grand and simple 

. «power shown in this story, be surprised to learn that the 

. *phrasevlogy is almost purely that of the poet—the chief 
~ difference between Chaucer’s language and that of the 
present day being in the orthography.] 

- There was in Flanders, once, a company of foolish gal. 
lants, who spent their time in taverns, and indulged 
themselves in gambling and debauchery of all kinds. 

My and day they did little else but dance to the sound 

of lutes and harps, and play at dice, and eat and drink 
beyond their might. It was grisly to hear these gallants 
swear, their oaths were so great. They were one morn. 


ing drinking as usual in a tavern, and as they sat. they — 


heard a bell clink before a corpse which was being car. 
a ried to its grave. Then one of them called to his boy 

‘and said, “ Go and ask readily what corpse this is now 
id pane forth by the gate, and look thou report his name 


: “ Sir,” quoth the boy, “I knew it two hours before you 
1] came here. He was an old companion of yours, and was 
| slain suddenly ; for as he sat drunken on his bench, there 
came a secret thief men call Death (that kills all the 
ple in this country), and with his spear he smote his 
in two, and then went his way without spcaking. 
He hath slain a thousand this pestilence; and, mastcr, 
ere you come in his presence, methinks it were full ne- 
cessary to beware of him, and to be evermore ready to 

i meet him. Thus taught me my dame.” 

: “ By St. Mary,” said the host of the tavern, “ the child 
says truly; for this fearful thing hath slain this year, 
within a village about a mile hence, both men, women, 
and children, so that I trow he has his habitation there. 
It were great wisdom to be well advised about him.” 

Then up spake one of the rioters and said, “Is it 
such peril to meet with him? I vow -that 1’ll seek 
him by stile and street. Hearken, my boys, we three 
are one; Jet each hold up his hand and become brothers, 
and we will kill this false traitor Death. Before night 
he shall be slain; he that so many slayeth.” And so 
saying, he shouted a terrible oath. Then these three 
having plighted their troths to live and die by each other, 
started up all drunken in: their rage, and went towards 
the hamlet of which the taverner had spoken; and as 
; they went reeling along ‘the way, they roared out with 
ne a voices, “ Death shall be dead if we can catch 

m . 
They had not gone half a mile, when lo! just as they 
were crossing a gate, they saw a poor old man, who 
—_ them full meekly and said,“ Now, God save you, 
' 


i ; The proudest of these three rioters answered, “ What, 

thou sorry churl, why art thou wrapped so closely over 
save thy face? Why dost continue to live in such great 
age?” At this the old man looked him in the visage, 
and said, “* Because [ cannot meet a man, neither in city 
f nor in village, even h I walked into the Indies, who 
ee would change his youth for my age; and therefore I 
must still keep my age, as long as God pleases. Death 
will not have my life, alas! And thus walk I, like a 
restless caitiff ; and on the ground, which is nry mother’s 
gate, I knock night and morning with my staff, crying, 
‘dear another, let me in.’ -Lo! how I vanish fiesh and 
blood. When shall my weary bones be still? ‘ Mother, 
i with you wowid I change the chest that has been such 
long time in my chamber ; yea, for a hair shroud to wrap 
; me in.” But she will not do me such kindness, for 
which full pale and welked is my face. Yes, sirs, it is 
not courteous in you to speak roughly to an old man, 
except he trespass in word or deed ; for it is said in holy 
writ, as you may yourselves see, that ye should not rise 
against a hoary head ; therefore do no more harm now to 
an old man than ye would a man should do to you in 
age, if that ye ubide so long; and so God be with you 
ever! I must go my ways.” . 

“Nay, old chuorl, by St. John thou partest not so 
lightly,” swore one of these rioters. “Thou spakest 
right now of that traitor Death, that slayeth all our 
friends in this country. ‘Thou art his spy; and believe 
- me, thou shalt either tell where he is, or thou shalt ruc 
og it; for, truly thou art one of his accomplices to kill us 
young folk, thou false thief.” 

“ Now, sirs,” then quoth this old man, “if you truly 
wish to find Death, turn up this crooked way, pan by my 
faith, 1 left him in that grove under a tree, and there he 
will stay, nothing hiding himself, for all your boasting. 
See ye that oak? right there shall ye meet him; and 
Christ that bought again mankind save and amend you!” 
the man; and away ran these three 
; came to the tree, under which behold 

they found well nigh eight bushels of fine gold florins. 

were so glad of this sight, that they sodght no 
longer after Death; but looking round them, they sat 
down on the hard roots of the tree, nothing heeding the 
uneasiness of the seat, so @ager were they to be near the 
precious hoard. by 


what I shall say. Fortune hath given us this treasure to 
the end wé may live all our lives in mirth and jollity. 
As it came lightly, lightly let us spend it. Who would 
have thought,” continued he, swearing a great oath, 
“that we should have met such luck to-day? If this 
: ote could but be carried out of this grove home to my 
‘ then were we in high felicity; but it may not be 
done by day, for men would say we were strong thieves, 
and us for possessing our own treasure : no; it must 
be earried by night, wisely and slily; therefore I am of 
nion that we draw lots, and he who draws the lowest 
all run to the town with blithe heart, and verge 
bread and wine; while the other two shall subtilel 
the treasure, and when it is night, we will take it by one 
assent where we may think best.” Then he brought the 
lots in his hand, and bade them draw, and the lowest fell 
on the young one; and anon he went forth toward the 
town, Now, all as soon as he was departed, the rioter 


} 


maid the: of the three, “take heed 


who spake before said thus unto his fellow—* Thou 
knowest well thou art my sworn brother; therefore will 
{ tell thee thy profit. Our fellow is gone, and here is 
gold, and that full great’ store, which is to be shared 
among us three ; but if I can shape it so, that it may be 
parted among us two, had I not done a friend’s turn to 
thee ?” The other ‘answered, “ I cannot think how that 
may be: he knows well that the gold is with us. What, 
therefore, should we do? what could we say to him?” 
“ Shall it be counsel then?” said the first : “ G so, I will 
tell thee in few words how we can bring it about.” “And 
the other answered, “I plight thee my troth that J will 
not bewray thee.” “ Now,” quoth this wicked hazarder, 
“thou knowest well that we are two, and two of us shall 
be stronger than one. Look, when he is set down, that 
thou rise anon, and make as though thou playest with 
him, and while ye are struggling as in game, I will stab 
him through his two sides; and do thou do the same with 
thy dagger. And then, my dear friend, shall this gold 
be parted ’twixt thee and me; and so shall we be able to 
fulfil our desires, and play at dice at our own will.” 

Thus be these two hazarders agreed to slay the third, 
who, as he went along the road, kept rolling up and 
down in his heart the beauty of these bright and new 
florins. “Oh!” quoth he, “ that’ I might but have this 
treasure to myself alone! There would be no man 
under the heavens that should live so merry as I.” And 
at the last the fiend put it into his thought that he should 
buy poison to slay his fellows: for the fiend found him 
living in such a wanton way, that he lusted to bring him 
to sorrow ; therefore he made this hazarder determine to 
do the homicide, and never to repent. So he goes 
straightways unto an apothecary in the town, and prayed 
him that he would sell some puison to kill the'rats in his 
house, and there was also a polecat, that, as he said, slew 
his capons, and he would fain be rid of such destroying 
vermin. The apothecary answered, “Thou shalt eon 
a thing, that if it be taken by any creature in this world, 
though it be no more in quantity than a grain of wheat, 
he shall anon lose his life; yea, he shall wither away in 
less time than thou wilt go a mile, the poison is so strong 
and violent.” - 

Then this cyrsed man took into his hand the poison in 
a box, and went into the next street, and borrowed three 
large bottles, and poured the poison into two of them, 
keeping the third clean for his own drink. And-when, 
with sorry grace, he had filled his great bottles with 
wine, he repaired again to his fellows. What need is 
there to say more? For even as they had planned his 
death, even so have they slain him, and that quickly. 
And when it was done, thus spake the worst of these 
rioters :— 

“ Now, let us sit and drink, and make us merry, and 
afterwards we will hide his body in the ground,” And 
with these words he took the bottle where the poison 
was, and drank, and gave it to his fellow; and anon 
there came upon them strange signs of poisoning, and 
they perished. ‘Thus ended be these two homicides ; and 
-also their false companion ; and thus did they find Death 

under the oak in the old grove. ; 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 18, 1837. 


Mechanics’ Children.—Under this heading we com- 
mence to-day a series of very excellent papers, from the 
pen of a highly endowed. American writer. They will 
commend themselves to favourable notice without any 
effort of ours; but we take occasion to observe that the 
author has a peculiar talent of setting the thinking 
faculty of children at work; a means of instruction at 
all times too much neglected. We might take some ex- 
ception, were we captious, at the bitter denunciations of 
Malthus, whom we doubt if the author has properly ap- 
preciated, as well as at an apparent political bias, with 
which we are not fully prepared to accord; but these are 
slight blemishes, which cannot interfere with the de- 
cidedly.good tendencies of the papers. 


Steam Traveling—We decline, as much as possible, 
harrowing the feelings of our readers by the details of 
shocking accidents, murders, poisonings, &c., for obvious 
reasons. But such serious disasters as this recorded be- 
low, resulting from gross and punishable negligence and 
recklessness, are exceptions to our rule: such terrors 
sbould be rung through the country in every possible 
change and manner, until the public mind is fully aroused 
to the necessity of erecting some safeguards for the lives 

and limbs of those whom pleasure or necessity dispose to 
' make use of public conveyances. We learn that, since 
' the Providence and Boston railroad managers were 
mulcted in pretty heavy damages in a similar case, a 
very praiseworthy care has been observable in their pro- 
ceedings :— 


We eopy the following account of a railroad accident 

from the Baltimore Patriot of Saturday last :— 
Steamboat Columbus, August 12, 1837. 

' The most serious accident that has occurred in eastern 
Virginia since my recollection, happened on the Ports- 
mouth and Roanoke railroad, one and a half miles from 
Suffolk, yesterday, between 9 and 10 o’clock. A com- 
| pany, consisting of about one hundred and fifty ladies 
and gentlemen, from the counties of Isle of Wight, Nan- 
/ semond, and Southampton, came down on the railroad 
on Thursday, the 10th instant, with the view of visiting 
Portsmouth, Norfolk, Fortress Monroe, and returning the 
next day—on their return, at the’time and place above 
mentioned, they met a locomotive and train of burthen 
cars, and, horrible to relate, the two ran together while 
going at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, 

A messenger was sent into Suffolk for some physician 
in the place to come out immediately, and I, being acci- 
dentally in that town, repaired to the place of accident, 
with the hope of being able to. render some assistance to 
the wounded. 

The most heart-rending scene presented itself that I 
have ever witnessed : every spot on buth sides of the road 
which offered the least protection from the sun, was co- 
vered with the dead, dying, and wounded. Three young 
ladies sitting together on the front seat of the second car 
were killed, neither living longer than fifteen minutes : 
another lady, an infant, and a negro girl, were so much 
. injured_that they died before three o’clock, and ten or 

fifteen ladies and gentlemen besides sustained injury of 
one kind or other, very likely to prove fatal to four or 
five of them. ‘The confusion attending an accident where 
so many were present, the mangled corpses laid out on 
the side of the road, the moans of the wounded, and the 
weeping and wailing of relations, presented a spectacle 
which defies’ description. Every possible attention was 
paid the sufferers by the physicians and hospitable citi- 
zens of Suffolk, but the situation where jt happened, and 
the excessive heat of the day, added greatly to the in- 
tensity of their sufferings. I shall not attempt to assign 
any cause for this painful occurrence, as the matter will 
probably undergo a thorough investigation before a court 
of justice. 

Anoruer Fara Accipent.—When the directors and 
physicians left the engine, it returned to Suffolk for wood 
and water, te gare | before the coach in which they had 
come up. The night was dark, and a heavy rain falling, 


This accident was wholl 


80 that no look out could be kept on the road. When 
within one hundred yards of the watering place, the 
coach and engine passed over Mr. James Woodward and 
Mr. Richard Oliver, two citizens of the neighbourhood, 
who were —s on the -track, and so mangled them 
that the former died immediately, and the latter is so 
badly injured that he cannot possibly recover. 
unavoidable—the engineer 
could not sce, through the darkness, (having a large pus- 
senger coach before him,) that the unfortunate men were 
in his way ; and they by the same cause, together with 
the pattering of a heavy shower of fain falling at the 
time, was rendered unconscious of the approach of the 
train, until they were struck down. 

The day’s disasters are stated.as follows: four killed, 
thirteen severely wounded, twenty-five or thirty slightly. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

The late English papers are full of preparation for the 
burial of the late king, which was to take place om the 
8th July, the ceremonies commencing at 9 o'clock im the 
evening. ‘The lying in state was to continue from 10 
A.M. of the 7th, until 3 P. M. of the next day. ‘The 
state coffin was exhibited on the 2d, at the house 6f the 
undertaker, from 10A.M. until 9 P.M., during which time 
itis computed that more than 20,000 persons came to 
see it, including many of high rank, ladics as well as 

ntlemen. Here are some of the items which at present 
interest the British public. 

George the Fourth’s coffin was covered with crimson 
velvet, and was much more splendid than the one pro- 
vided for his brother. The pall is of purple velvet, edged 
with white satin. 

Tickets of admission to see the burial were issued to 
the number of 7000. 

The Duke of Sussex was to officiate as chief mourner, 
wearing a long black cloak. - Although contrary to eti- 


-quette, the queen dowager had insisted on being present, 


and arrangements had beem made by which she could 
pass, without observation, from her own apartments in 
the castle to the royal closet in St. George’s Chapel, 
where she could look on without being seen. 

It is stated shat nearly all the highest members of the 
royal household will retire, and be replaced by others, of 
the young queen’s appointment. The Earl of Munster, 
and the Lords Adolphus and Frederick Fitzclarence, and 
Lord and Lady Falkland, were going to the continent. 

London, July 6.—A much greater degree of anxiety 
continues to prevail in the comercial circles, in comse- 
— of the non-arrival of the several over-due packets 

trom New Yorkand cther ports of the United States ; and 

this protracted absence of imtelligence his most un- 
doubtedly tended to increase the apathy and disinclina- 
tion for any of our merchants to enter into speculations, 
be their nature what they may, until the mercantile in- 
terests of the United States are thoroughly weeded out, 
orin other terms,“ the chaff of American commercial 
enterprise, based upon false principles, is thoroughly se- 
parated from the wheat.” So far as the stability of any 
commercial firms is referred to, this has been a very tran- 
quil day. Money for commercial purposes, however, 
still retains its full value, and is in demand. The bank 
directors held their usaal weekly mecting to-day, but it 
has not transpired that any matter of an important na- 
ture was placed under their consiceration. 

In the house of commons, on the 4th of July,a motion 
for an address to the throne, praying the appointment of 
a commission, to enquire into the causes of the distress 
among the unemployed hand-loom weavers, was agreed 
to after a discussion of some lemgth, by a vote of 53 to 45. 

Mr. Brotherton said that he deeply commiserated the 
state of the hand-loom weavers, and should be happy if 
any thing could be done to relieve them. He thought 
advantage might accrue by the publication of the price 
of wages. It would be a great thing for that class of 
men if the corn laws were abolished and taxation laid 
more upon property than labour. Good laws would, in 
his opinion, tend more to the advantage of the hand-loom 
weavers than the regulation of wages. 

Mr. Waklcy thought that they could never benefit the 
working classes by regulating the price of wages, but he 
trusted the house would agree to the motion without a 
division, by which they would show to the working 
classes that even if they had mot the power of alleviating 
their distresses, they were anxious to do su. 

Mr. Dillon said that the distress which at present ex- 
isted was, perhaps, such as at no former period had been 
presented to the attention of the house. Committees had 
sat in the years 1833, 1834, and 1835, and it had been 
proved that some of these men were living upom 24d. 
per day. Those who had employment could only earn 
from 3s. 6d. to 3s,9d.a week, and one third of them: were 
ina state of starvation. ‘The manufacturers, instead of 
doing all they could to alleviate the distresses of their la- 
bourers, had kept their coin inm_ their pockets, and ground 
their labourers to the earth. ‘There were, in fact, 
members in the house who truckled to the monied inte- 
rest, and thought that the other portions of the conmmmu- 
nity ought to be sacrificed to this. What would be the 
use of repealing the corn laws, as long as there ex- 
existed partial and grinding manouficturers? If corn 
was reduced one tenth it would be of no earthly use to 
them, for the manufacturers would reduce the wages 

Mr. P. Thomson said that he knew very little of the 
electors of this country, if the language used by the hon. 
member who had just spokem, would at all advance him 
in thefr favour. He did not believe that those partics 
would feel pleased to hear the manufacturers of the 
country called cruel and grasping. (Cheers.) Sach lan- 

uage could do no good to amy body. He could not give 
fis consent to the motion of his honourable friend. ‘The 
proposition was a definite one, but it was not enough for 
an hon. member to come down with a definite proposi- 
tion—he must be prepared to show the good that would 
result from it. Ifhe were to. grant this commission, he 
should be exciting false expectations and hopes ; he 
would be making the situation of the parties worse by 
deluding them, which would be a sufficient reason for 
9 to refuse it, even if it were called for by themselves. 

e was afraid that persons engaged in that branch of our 
manufactures would always be subject to great vicissi- 
tudes, and their improvement rested a good deal with 
themselves. He believed that one of the great causes of 
their distress, was the indacement held out to them to 
enter early in life into that branch of manufacture. It 

was not, therefore, from amy want of feeling for their 
distresses, but because he was unwilling to ereate a de. 
lusion in their minds, that lhe could not consent to the 
motion of the hon. member. 

Sir E. Bateson said he should give the motion his most 
cordial support. Starvation was making dreadful pro- 
gress in many parts of Ireland, in which the people were 
engaged in that unfortunate trade. He had that day re. 
ceived advices from different parts of the north of Ire. 
land, stating the distress which now prevailed im that 
part of the country, In the town of Belfast, there were 
no fewer than from six to ten thousand persons out of 
work, and in a state of actual starvation. 

Mr. Fielden had heard with surprise the remarks of 
the right hon. president of the board of trade, The thouse 
had it from the reports on the table, that there were no 
less than between two and three millions of persons ina 
state of starvation; and yet the house had been told by a 
member of the government that there was no relief for 
them. If such was the case, he would fearlessly assert 
that there was no government in the country. The 

jouse ought not to separate without making same at- 
tempt for the alleviation of the distress, which would bo 


- 
much better amd much cheaper than to call out the mili-_ 
tary to keep <lown these poor mem. - The-house ought to 
send out the oxmissioners, and send them with a fand 
be purpose of relieving great distress when they © 

ind it, 

Mr.Chalamers said that he had presented several 
tions from tive hand-loom weavers, praying that 
might be allowed to purchase foreigen corn in bond. 
that permission were granted, it wrould afford those dis. 
tressed persoxas considerable relief. 

‘Mr. Robinson thought it would be extremely diffi 
if not impossible, for parliament to provide a remedy for 
the distress of the hand-loom weavers. He was inclined 
to think that the only thingwhich parliament could do to 
serve thom wras to relax the operation of the corn laws: 
but, if that could not be done, the Legislature was bound 
to do that which he had often sug gested—namely, esta. 
blish a more equitable system of taxation, by taking the 
burden from the poof, and placing: it upon the rich, 

The house § divided, and the mummbers were—for the 
motion 53; agrainst it 45; majority 8. 

The harvest had commenced im the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, ane it was abundant, and of the richest quality, 

Tut Missama Waaters—The Swan, the last of 
ice-bound wlaalers of last season, arrived at Peterhead on 
the 29th Jaume, having got clear of the ice on the 20th 
May. None of the crew had died previous to the Ist 
April ;-but, after that time, twenty-five died, principally 
in consequemce of having left the vessel to attempt to 
reach the shore. 


Weare informed by the Lancaster Union, that the tun- 
nel on the Harrisburg and Lancaster railroad is expected 
to be finished by the middle of September, when the en. 
tire road will be ready for use, azad thus complete the 
line of railroad from Philadelphia to Harrisburgh. In 
about a fortratght the Cumberland Valley railroad will 
he in operattom from Carlisle to wit hin two miles of Har- 
risburg. 'Whhen the bridge over the Susquehanna is com. 
pleted, there wwill then be a continwous railroad commu. 
nication froma Carlisle to Philadelphia. A convention of 
delegates frorma several of the western counties of Penn. 
sylvania lately assembled in Bedford, to devise ways and 
— for axa early extension of this railroad to Pitts- 

urg' 


Cucrure.—We leatn fromm the Erie Observer, 
that the cultiwation of silk has beem commeneed in that 
region. Freomn experiments there made, the Chinese 
mulberry is preferred to other species, as being ealeu- 
ee to withstand the severity of our seasons—Buffalo 

vertiser. 


Exctanp witnour a SoveReicn Assowu7e.—In 
consequence of the saving clause ira the proclamation an- 
nouncing Vietoria’s accession, i. e- qroviding for the con- 
tingency of am heir by the Dowager Queen Adelaide, 
widow of Wslliam IV., the coromation of the you 

incess canmot take place tilk that question is 

venerable lady Adelaide until that moment will be, 
no doubt, closely watched. How the affair wilh termi. 
nate can easily be imagined—Nezo York Star. 

The queers - dowager hus most of the privileges of a 
queen consort. Biutit is not hig¥a treason to conspire 
her death, bee=ause the suecession is not endangered. No 
man pro digrestate regali canmarry her without a special 
license frome the king. Queen Actelaide, therefore, can- 
not marry without the consent of Queen Vietoria, her 
young neice, on pain of the husbamd forfeiting his lands. 
A queen ——— when married to a subject does not 
lose her regard dignity. The queem dowager of Henry 
V. whe married a private gentlenyara, retained her title as 
Queen of Exe gland. aet of parliament of 183b a 
graut of 100,000 pounds per amzaum with the use of 
Marlborough HXouse was made to QQueen Adelaide if she 
should surviwe the king. 


Ay (Costomne.—On Paesday night of last week, 
while Mr. and his assistarats a gill 
net set for steargeon, in the Delawemre, near the mouth of 
the Rancocus, below Burlington, ome of the men finding 
his end of tlre net well supplied, reached out tu help in 
with his harse® the large fare—whem he thought he dis- 
tinguished szeapping kind of notse, not unusual in star- 

Unwilling to trust his fimgrers where jaws were 
so rapidly wageged,and seeing by moonlight an unusual 
fin, he, with Eis comrades, flung a moose round the tail of q 
the fish, and» then they rowed up to Dunks’ Ferry; when, © 
on dragging the net on shore, found that they had 
taken a sam ac, about nine feet amd four inches long, with 
jaws large emmough to accommodate the head and should- 
ersof any well made gentleman and to render the ac- 
commodatiors complete, there were six rows of good 
strong teeth there, well fixed, and five eighths of an inck 
in E¥ad the company beem fishing with a shore 
net, s0.as to Enave been called into the water to take out 
the fish, it is goossible that the sharlx would not have died 
unrevenged- 

There wass found in the stomach of the fish a whole 
shad—which he had taken, agaimst the statutes and ordi- 
nances regulating the taking of slad in the Delaware— 
and had he come inthe way of some of the boys bathing 
in the river, && is to be apprehended that he would have 
made e fatal exhibitionof his powers. The shark weigh- 
ed 100 pund«=.— U, Gazette. 


Exrertmerer.—Yesterday afterrroon, at four o'clock, 
the editors most of the journals of the city, tegether 
with anumber of Heapactnblo citizens, assembled at Arch» 
street wharf, im consequence of ara invitation to witness @ 
trial ofa life-preserving mattrass. ‘The company repair- 
ed on board the ferry boat Citizers, which took its station 
in the middle of the stream, At savrall wherry being ob- 
tained, at thee request of the experimentalist, to prevent 
accidents, he prepared to perforssa the awful feat, to wit- 
ness which the company had beem assembled. He ex- 
hibited two hair mattrasses, coanected together by 
piece of ordimary bed ticking, with an internal coat 
water-proof il cloth. Phus furzrished, after having 
certained that the wherry was wwithin convenient 
tanee,he leaped heroieally overboard. The mattrasses 
of course sustained the weight of ais. body, for some time, 
when he was taken up,well ducked, but not injured- 
The experiment succeeded fully, amd proved to the satis- 
faction of sent, that mattrass will actually sustaio 
the weight ofa: man in the water for at least five minutes- 
To those wieee have made arrangements to be taken up 9 


that time by a wherry, we commennd it with all cordiality- 
—Herald Sentinel, 
Suirs—According to the Bristot Gazette, 


there arrived in the United States during the month of 
April, 89 wilnale ships, viz:—58 at New Bedford, 6 at 
New Londo, 6 at Sag Harbour, 3 at New York, 3 at 
Stonington, & at Warren, and 9 at other places, bringin 
the immense quantity of 73,120 barrels of right w ale 
oil, and 21,525. barrels of sperne oil, besides the quantity 
of bone useally taken on right whale voyages. ‘Fhe 
whale oil at 40 cents is worth about $950,000; and the 
sperm at QO cents about $620,Q@00 ; the bone perhaps 
$200,000; axa all about $1,800,000. This is un average 
of $30,500 for each ship. ital 

Unfortumactely for these hardy adventurers, the price 
sperm oi Lvexs¥ deelined ten or twelve per cent. and that o 
whale oil featly 33} perecnt., so that many who had ‘ 
reasonable prospect of making’ grood voyages will fin 
themselves 4 debt.—Newburyport Herald. 
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